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The 1948 Convention of The Institute 


FINAL NOTICE TO MEMBERS, CHAPTERS AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


HE January and March numbers of the BULLE- 

TIN contained various official notices with re- 
spect to the 1948 Convention of The Institute to 
be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on June 22, 23, 
24 and 25, 1948. 

The January BULLETIN covered the following 

items: 
Election of Member Delegates 
Election of State Association Delegates 
Election of State Organization Delegates 
Numbers of Delegates and Votes 
Offices and Directorships Becoming Vacant 
Procedure for Nominating Officers 
Procedure for Nominating Regional Directors 
Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 
Post-Convention Tours 


The March number covered the following items: 


Room Reservations 

Registration Fee 

Seminars on “Design Fundamentals” 
Transportation Arrangements 

Post-Convention Tours 

Notice of By-law Amendments 

Notice of Amendments of General Reserve Fund 
Notice of Number of Delegatés—in detail 
Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 


This May number of the BULLETIN calls atten- 


tion to previous notices, listed above, and to various 
final notices—which follow: 


Transportation—Hotel Headquarters 

Full information concerning transportation ar- 
rangements for the special train to the Convention 
and for the post-convention tours appears in the 
March number of the A.I.A. BULLETIN, page 2, 
and is not repeated here. 
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Special attention is called to The Secretary’s let- 
ter of March 10, to all members, and its accom- 
panying Circular about the Special Train and the 
Tours. 

It is urged that all requests for room reserva- 
tions be sent to “The Housing Bureau, A.I.A., 
Box 329, Salt Lake City 8, Utah.” © This 
is necessary because six hotels and various motor 
courts will be required to provide ample accommo- 
dations. Reservations will be given consideration 
in the order of their receipt by The Housing Bureau 
and all accommodations will be first-class in every 
respect. 

In making your reservation, please state the time 
of your arrival, the type of room or rooms desired 
(single or double, rate, and whether in hotel or 
motor court). It would be most helpful if reserva- 
tions were made at the earliest possible date—to the 
end that there may be no disappointments. 


Registration Procedure 

Delegates, members and guests should register for 
the Convention at the Hotel Utah immediately 
upon arrival in Salt Lake City. That hotel will 
be Convention headquarters. 

For the convenience of those arriving on Mon- 
day, June 21, the Credentials and Registration 
Committees will be on duty in the Hotel Utah 
from 4 P.M. to 10 P.M. on that day. Registra- 
tion of delegates, members and guests will continue 
on Tuesday, June 22, from 9 A.M. until 12 noon— 
at which time all registration will be closed. 
Prompt registration upon your arrival will assist 
the Credentials Committee and will save time for 
you. 
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Registration Fee 


This year the Convention will be for a period of 
four days, instead of three days. This permits full 
development of the seminar events which will be 
interspersed throughout the four days. To cover 
the cost of the seminars, in part, the registration 
fee has been set at $15.00. This will include a 
ticket to the President’s reception on the evening 
of Wednesday, June 23, and likewise full participa- 
tion in all of the seminars, except luncheon costs. 
The program of this 1948 Convention will place 
strong emphasis upon the art and the practice of 


architecture. The seminars will cost money. 
$10.00 from each registration fee of $15.00 will be 
allocated to meet seminar expenses. It is appro- 
priate to mention that many of the talks at the 
seminars will be illustrated, that each seminar will 
be followed by an open floor discussion, and that 
full participation will be encouraged. 


Program, Documents and Tickets 

The official program with complete information 
concerning procedure, and all documents, including 
The Board’s report and The Treasurer’s report, 
will be available during and after registration. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE CONVENTION PERIOD 


Subject to future developments, the Convention 
program in brief and the schedule of meetings ten- 
tatively stand as follows: 


Friday—June 18 through Sunday—June 20 
Annual Meeting of The Board of Directors. 


Saturday—June 19 and Sunday—June 20 
Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards. 


Sunday—J une 20 and Monday—June 21 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture. 


Monday—June 21 
Conference of State Associations. Called by the 
State Association Director, Branson V. Gamber. 


See notice in this BULLETIN. 
Convention Registration—Beginning at 4 P.M. 
—on June 21. 


Tuesday—June 22 
Annual Meeting of the National Architectural 
Accrediting Board. 


Convention Program—Tuesday—June 22—First Day 


Morning Session 
Opening of the Convention. 
Welcome to Utah and Salt Lake City. 
The President’s Remarks. 
The Treasurer’s Report. 
Presentation of Fine Arts Medal. 
Honorary Corresponding Memberships. 
Seminar—‘Physiology of Shelter.” 


Luncheon Session 
Seminar—‘“‘Geographic Bases of Planning.” 
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Afternoon Session 
Seminar—“Aesthetics of Twentieth Century Ar- 
chitecture.” 
Institute Business. 
Meeting of chapter officers. 


Evening Session 
Seminar—‘‘Evolution of a Design.” 


Convention Program—Wednesday—June 23—Second 


Day 
Morning Session 
Report of The Board of Directors. 
Report of Committee on Credentials. 


Luncheon Session 
Seminar—‘‘Regional and Local Planning.”’ 
Luncheon for the Ladies. 


Afternoon Session 
Seminar—‘‘Design for Safety.” 
Seminar—“Neighborhood and Shopping Center.” 
The President’s Reception. 


Evening Session 
Seminar—‘‘Modular Design.” 


Convention Program—Thursday—June 24—Third Day 
Morning Session 


Report of The Board of Directors—continued. 


Luncheon Session 
Seminar—‘“Site Planning Principles.’ 


Afternoon Session 
Seminar—“Retail Store Design Principles.” 
Seminar—‘Regional Qualities in Residential De- 


sign.” : : 
Evening Session 


Annual Dinner of The Institute. 
Conferring of Fellowships. 
Presentation of the Gold Medal. 
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Convention Program—Friday—June 25—Fourth Day 


Morning Session 


Seminar—‘‘Sociology of the Urban Community.” 

Summaries—by Seminar Chairmen. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Unfinished Business: New Business. 

Report of Tellers: Announcements of Elections 
of Officers and Directors. 

Adjournment sine die. 


Luncheon 


At will. 


Afternoon 


Tours of Salt Lake City. 


In General 


The Secretary recommends to each chapter that, 
if it has not done so, it hold a meeting in early 
June for the consideration of Institute affairs and 
other matters which may come before the 1948 
Convention for action. 


Chapters are requested to send their lists of 
delegates to The Octagon as rapidly as such lists 
are completed. It helps materially in the work of 
the Credentials Committee to have the names of 
the delegates in advance. 


Please remember that this Convention will wel- 
come not only the delegates, but every corporate 
member who can attend. Members who are not 
delegates are privileged to offer motions, present 
resolutions, and participate in all discussions, but 
may vote only on questions recording the sense of 
the meeting. 

All architects, draftsmen and students, irrespec- 
tive of Institute affiliation, and all guests are cor- 
dially invited to be present at all meetings and 
social functions of the Convention. 


The Secretary hopes very much that the attend- 
ance of the ladies at this Convention will continue 
the precedent of recent years. Special arrange- 
ments are being made by the Committee on Con- 
vention Arrangements, Past-President Raymond J. 
Ashton, Chairman, to provide for the entertain- 
ment of the ladies while they are in Salt Lake City 
and, of course, they will be most welcome on the 
post-convention tours. Incidentally, those tours 
promise to be especially attractive. Full informa- 
tion about them, optional trips A and B, was 
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sent to every member of The Institute in a brochure 
issued by the United States Travel Agency. 


The unusually favorable circumstances of this 
Convention offer to every architect a splendid op- 
portunity to participate in the annual meeting of 
The Institute, to attend seminars which will prove 
of value to him in his practice, and to take a brief 
vacation when the Convention is over—by going on 
a trip to Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks, 
the Grand Teton and Yellowstone (Tour A) ; or 
to Hoover Dam, Los Angeles, Hollywood, San 
Bernardino Valley, Grand Canyon, Albuquerque, 
Colorado Springs and Pike’s Peak (Tour B). 


Since the management of these tours is in the 
hands of the United States Travel Agency, which 
did so well with the Havana-Cuba tour which fol- 
lowed the 1946 Convention, it is assured that they 
will be well conducted, that the arrangements will 
be complete, and that the travel and hotel facilities 
will be excellent. These things—and the good 
company of architects on vacation—will fully justify 
the time and money required. 


The United States Travel Agency has extended 
the time for making reservations for the convention 


tours—until June 15, 1948. 


This is absolutely the limit in view of railroad 
requirements, and it is hoped that this BULLETIN 
will reach the membership in time to make this 
extension available to any who are undecided about 
the trip. 


Send your reservation by telegram or airmail to 
the United States Travel Agency, 807-15th Street, 
n.w., Washington, D. C., under the procedure out- 
lined in the brochure which has been sent to every 
member. 


In conclusion let me say that the younger men 
of the profession are most cordially invited to this 
Convention and all of its functions. They are 
urged to join with their brother architects in as- 
suming the privileges and responsibilities which go 
with the annual meetings of The American Institute 
of Architects. I speak for the Officers of The 
Institute and every member of its Board in ex- 
pressing the earnest hope that this 1948 Conven- 
tion will be truly a gathering of the young and 
progressive men of the architectural profession. If 
it is not, we shall be greatly disappointed. 


Craik W. Ditcuy, Secretary. 
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Conference of State Associations—Notice 


CONFERENCE of representatives of the state as- 
yee members of The Institute will be held 
in the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, begin- 
ning in the early afternoon of Monday, June 21, the 
day preceding the opening of the Convention. 


According to the records of The Institute, the 
following state association members are eligible to 
participate : 

Massachusetts State Association of Architects 
Mississippi Association of Architects 

The Missouri Association of Architects 
Nebraska Architects Association 

The New York State Association of Architects 
The Texas Society of Architects 

The State Association of Wisconsin Architects 


For the moment the foregoing list omits the 
name of the Michigan Society of Architects, since 
it is anticipated that this body will receive its char- 
ter as a state organization of the A.I.A. (under 
Chapter VI of the By-laws of The Institute) prior 
to June 21. 


It should be noted that state association members 
are those who qualify as such under Chapter II, 
Article 2, page 11 of the By-laws of The Institute. 
They should not be confused with state organiza- 
tions of the A.IJ.A. which are organized and func- 
tion under Chapter VI, page 16 of the By-laws. 


As is generally known, the state association mem- 
ber class will be discontinued on January 1, 1949— 
by action of the 1947 Convention, and on the 
recommendation of the state association members. 

It is hoped that this last conference of state as- 
sociation members will give recognition to the suc- 
cess of the program for the unification of the archi- 
tectural profession—for which the state associations 
are so largely responsible. (By Convention time 
The Institute will have more than 7,500 corporate 
members) . 

Many of the state associations already have be- 
come state organizations, and several are in process 
of making the change. As state organizations, 
rather than state association members, these influen- 
tial state bodies will continue to function in their 
respective states on behalf of the architectural pro- 
fession. 

Information concerning delegate representation by 
state association members, at the 1948 Convention, 
appeared in the notice in the March 1948 number 
of the BULLETIN, page 8. 

I trust that every one of the remaining state asso- 
ciation members will be well represented at this 
Salt Lake City conference on June 21st. 

Branson V. GAMBER 
State Association Director. 


Nominations of Officers—Regional Directors 


HE OFFICES to become vacant at the time of 
the 80th Convention are those of President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

An official notice concerning nominations for 
these offices and the procedure for making them 
appeared in the January number of the BULLETIN. 

All nominations received at The Octagon on or 
before May 14—which was the last day for filing 
nominations by petition—are listed as follows: 


For President and Director: 


Douglas Wm. Orr, New Haven, Connecticut. 

By members of the East Bay of California, North- 
ern California, Oregon, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
and Southern California Chapters. 


For Vice-President and Director: 
Glenn Stanton, Portland, Oregon. 
By members of the Brooklyn, Central Illinois, 
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Central Texas, Central Valley of California, Chi- 
cago, Columbus, Connecticut, Detroit, East Bay of 
California, Eastern Ohio, Florida North, Houston, 
Indiana Society of Architects, Kansas, Kansas City, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, 
Northern California, Oklahoma, Oregon, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, Southern California, 
Spokane, Tennessee, Washington-Metropolitan, and 
Washington State Chapters. 


Withdrawal of Nomination 

Searle H. von Storch, Scranton, Pa., was nom- 
inated by members of various chapters for re-election 
to the office of Vice President and Director. 

The Secretary is in receipt of a letter of April 
26, 1948, from Mr. von Storch, requesting that 
his name be withdrawn as a candidate. 

Customarily such withdrawal would be made at 
the Convention but, in deference to Mr. von 
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Storch’s request, his nomination by petition is not 
published in this number of the BULLETIN and 
his withdrawal will be formally reported to the 
Convention at the proper time. 


For Secretary and Director: 


Clair W. Ditchy, Detroit, Michigan. 
By members of the Cleveland, Detroit, Saginaw 
Valley, and Western Michigan Chapters. 


For Treasurer and Director: 


Charles F, Cellarius, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


By members of the Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island Chapters. 


Regional Directors—Nomination Procedure 


Regional Directors are to be elected for three- 
year terms for the Central States, Gulf States, 
Sierra-Nevada, and South Atlantic Districts. 

The Secretary will report to the Convention the 
names of all nominees for these Directorships re- 
ceived at The Octagon on or before May 1, as 
subsequently determined by letter ballots returned 
by corporate members in the respective Districts. 


By-Laws— Proposed Amendments—Correction 


N the March 1948 number of the AIA. 

BULLETIN there appeared an official notice by The 
Secretary concerning proposed amendments of the 
By-laws to be submitted to the 1948 Convention. 

Please make a correction in that notice by record- 
ing that the proposed amendments in Chapters I, 


II and VII, will become effective, if adopted, upon 
the adjournment of the Convention, June 25, 1948. 

The March notice, through error, indicated that 
the proposed amendments under Chapters I and II 
would become effective at another and more distant 
date. 


Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 


‘ WO NOTICES concerning a plan for the equaliza- 

tion of delegates’ expenses have appeared in 

recent issues of the BULLETIN—one in January 
and the other in March. 

When this new plan was approved by The Board 

it directed that full information be sent to the 

membership and to the chapters—as printed herein. 


Participation 


Participation shall be limited to each chapter 
which certifies that it has paid or reimbursed to its 
delegate or delegates accredited to the 1948 Con- 
vention a total sum which is at least equal to the 
amount to be reimbursed by The Institute. 


Allocation 

The allocation of the $3,500 appropriated by 
“The Institute shall be on the basis of one delegate 
from each participating chapter and in proportion 
to the cost of round-trip railroad transportation for 
-such delegate. 


Reimbursements 


All reimbursements will be paid by The Institute, 
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after the Convention, direct to the secretaries of 
participating chapters, upon receipt of their certifica- 
tions that their chapters have paid to their delegate, 
or delegates, who were accredited at the Conven- 
tion, a total reimbursement equal to the amount to 
be reimbursed by The Institute. 

No reimbursement shall be made by The Insti- 
tute to any chapter whose delegate’s round-trip 
transportation costs were less than $25; or to any 
delegate other than a member delegate. 


State-wide Chapters 


With respect to those state-wide chapters which 
are composed of chapters or subdivisions which 
were formerly chapters of The Institute, such for- 
mer chapters shall be entitled to reimbursement on 
the basis of one delegate each. 


The following table shows the amounts which 
are reimbursable to each chapter eligible for par- 
ticipation in the plan, based on information fur- 
nished by the Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company, under date of April 12, 1948. 
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SCHEDULE OF REIMBURSEMENTS—1948 


For Information of Chapters of The Institute Participating 


in the Plan _ for 


Name of Reimburse- 
Chapter ment 
The Alabama Society 

of Architects. ....-.:c.-c.0c---- $40.87 
EAN] Dam yan eterno aosea shea cones ateat ee 50.08 
PA T1Z OMA eee cece tee eee eee 29.58 
WA TRAN Sas no ecct et scccvsscaeeseeee see 32.05 
Baltimoremste 2 47.91 
Isis). & © eee Raeeal poeomeiie 50.71 
Brook ly Mires sects cetec-soeccereeeees 50.71 
Buffalo-Western New York 43.08 
Centrale illinoisp = es 30.83 
Central New York ................ 45.12 
Centralaliexasme=:...- ee 31.72 
Central Valley of California 17.04 
Chicay ones sec oe eee 31.44 
Gincinn atten secs eee ree 
Cléevelandt2@255 222 
Colorad open ae Ate 
Columbusare es ee ee 
Gonnecticutti. se esse ee 
1D UEP Ae eet eee So ea eee 
AY COMM ye ore cece cesta sel eccscsees eek coe 
Daytona Beach 
Welaw arenes ccf cccenc tase eee 
Detroits mittee te eee 38.09 
Baste Bay ese. eecesrcet cera score 17.56 
astern s@Ohioges sen es 41.20 
Bloriday Centrale <-ee 52.78 
loridag NOvth eee ee 51.87 
PloridaSouth 22....--0- 57.79 
ROLE Viorthes ence ene eee 27.47 
(Georg lateren ss eer. eae 42.74 
la aie tc. 2e. ee eh eee ee 101.64 
Eloustone eee ee eee 32.48 


Name of Reimburse- 
Chapter ment 
Indiana Society 

Of Architects. ee 31.94 
To waa esos cece sects 25.82 
Kransasic 25 c- Steet ocean 24.32 
Kansas: City =...022-e es 24.79 
Kentucky 6:25) ace ote- tees 33.70 
Long Island Society ............ 51.30 
IML ALIN: gate. serosa eee eee 59.40 
Massachusetts © 2-:..:.2---22----- 54.61 
Minne apolisinc.cres-= eee 29.06 
Minnesota © 422.2.2-2 22 ee 28.77 
IMIYSSISSIp pM) o-eeececcseceetueeteseee nee 39.14 
Motitana iva hie ek eee 27.16 
Nebraskajsy ase ae tee 22.05 
New: Hampshire os 54.77 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New Orleans 


New» Vork@.0-22as eee 

INorthw Carolina cee 48.31 
North) Louisiana... 31.88 
Northern California ............ 17.64 
Oklahomatese. 6 = nee 27.94 
OEE OT erates ee ee 19.31 
Palme Beach geccca-s5 55.78 


Pennsylvania Society 
of Architects: 


Central Pennsylvania .. 47.63 
Northeastern 

Pennsylvania .............. 48.90 
Northwestern 

Pennsylvania .............. 41.73 


Equalization of Delegates’ 


Expenses. 
Name of Reimburse- 
Chapter ment 
Philadelphia -...............- 48,82 
Pittsburgh's 4242.23.20. 41.73 | 
Queens | pti eee 50.71 
Rhode: Island 222.2. 54.03 
Saginaw Valley ................--.--- 38.30 
San. Diego: 23. eee 19.14 
Santa Barbara 222es---e 18.79 
South! Carolinayscesees ee 47.89 
South Georgia ..::.-.-2.-----= 47.70 
Southern California .............. 17.07 
Southern Illinois ......... eabeae 30.11 
Spokane  .2icis2-42 neces 17.79 


Staten Island Society 
of Architects 


Toledo. Piici.22 sec eee 
(Gaal ake Poe Re ace — 
Vermont Association 

of Architects) 2-2 ee 50.50 
Virginia) ames eee 50.15 
Washington-Metropolitan .. 47.91 
Washington State ................. 23.09 
West Rexas! 2-25. ee 33.50 
IW est) Virginia ee 41.22 
Westchester’ 2 tos a 51.11 
Western Michigan ................ 37.41 
Wiisconsine 2. eet ae, 33.24 
Wy Onin pire oe ee ae 19.87 


Institute Policy With Respect to Housing 


OUSING has become a major domestic prob- 

lem. The architectural profession should pro- 
vide leadership in the solution of this problem by 
developing a positive housing program. 
we assert our leadership, however, we must seek 
agreement on the goals we wish to reach. We 
must then agree, within our own profession, on 
the principal methods we may use in order to reach 
our objectives. Such a statement on A.I.A. hous- 
ing policy must be in the form of a broad state- 
ment of principles that is endorsed by a substantial 
majority of The Institute’s membership. This 
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Before 


lowing items: 
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Committee the 


statement should, however, be definite enough to 
serve as a guide to The Board of Directors and to 
Institute Committees in acting upon immediate 
problems that arise from time to time. 

A housing program divides logically into the fol- 


I. A Statement of Objectives 

II. A Statement of Policy 
III. A Program for Immediate Action 
IV. A Long-range Housing Program 


At the March 1948 meeting of The Executive 
Chairman of the Committee 
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on Urban Planning, Louis Justement, submitted a 
draft of “A Housing Policy for the A.I.A.,” under 
date of January 17, 1948, covering items I and II 
as listed herein. 

The Executive Committee adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That Items I and II of the article “A Hous- 
ing Policy for the A.I.A.” prepared by the Committee on 
Urban Planning be published without endorsement, and 
that attention be called to the publication of Item III 
in the January issue of the JOURNAL, in order to apprise 
the membership of the work and progress of the Com- 


mittee and to facilitate the discussion of the subject at 
the 1948 Convention. 


In accord with this resolution, Items I and II of 
the statement above mentioned are published herein 
for consideration by the chapters and membership 
prior to the Convention. 

Item III was published in full in the January 
issue of the JoURNAL of the A.I.A., page 4, under 
the title, “An Emergency Housing Program.” 

These three items concerning a major interest 
of the architectural profession will be reviewed by 
The Board of Directors at its meeting preceding the 
Convention, and then referred to the Convention 
in The Board’s Report. 

It is recommended that the chapters and the 
membership give full attention to the principles 
here involved—to the end that their delegates to 
the 1948 Convention will truly reflect the sentiment 
of the entire profession. 


I. STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES FOR A 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


1. To secure an adequate quantity of housing to 
serve the needs of all our citizens at a price they 
can afford to pay. 

2. To secure an improved quality and design for 
all types of housing. 

3. To secure continuity in the production of 
new homes and apartments. 


4, To secure the elimination of slums and 
blighted areas. 
5. To secure well-planned communities and 
cities. 
Il. STATEMENT OF POLICY 


It will be convenient to group the paragraphs of 
the statement on housing policy under headings 
which correspond to those we used for the statement 


of objectives. 
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1. Quantity and Cost. 


We should initiate and support measures designed 
to increase the total supply of housing until the 
needs of the entire population have been met. If 
these measures are to be effective in relieving con- 
gestion and doubling up they must include the pro- 
vision of new or existing dwelling units at prices 
which tenants and home-owners can afford. It 
should, therefore, be our policy to collaborate in 
efforts to improve the efficiency and economy of 
construction and financing methods. We should 
approve methods designed to increase the productive 
capacity of the construction industry. We should 
oppose any artificial restrictions, whether on the 
part of capital or labor, that tend to hamper pro- 
duction or increase the cost of construction. We 
should favor simplification of building codes and 
governmental aid for research in construction 
methods and materials. Some of the new methods 
that are being tried, such as pre-fabrication, may 
appear to result in a further limitation in the em- 
ployment of architects; our policy, in such cases, 
should be governed entirely by the needs of the 
public. 


2. Quality and Design. 


We should oppose measures that are designed to 
secure quantity of housing without regard to quality. 
A period of excessively high building costs has 
already resulted in a lowering of standards for 
room sizes and construction. All new housing, 
whether public or private, should be based on a 
steady improvement in standards. ‘This improve- 
ment in standards should not be a matter of com- 
pulsion but we must be on guard against forms of 
control that have the effect of compelling builders 
to lower standards in order to meet arbitrary price 
or rental limitations. 

If this nation is to succeed in solving its housing 
problems it will need more than the negative stim- 
ulus of banishing slums. It must have the positive 
stimulation of great and fine achievements for 
which architects cannot avoid their share of respon- 
sibility. The policy of our profession should be to: 


a. Stimulate, on the part of architects, a greater 
interest in and understanding of housing problems 
and urban redevelopment. 


b. Improve the design of both public and private 
housing projects through a better quality of archi- 
tectural service. 
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c. Seek changes in government procedures re- 
lated to the design of housing: there should be less 
reliance on official standards and greater incen- 
tives for imagination and skill on the part of the 
architect. 

d. Promote a better appreciation of good archi- 
tectural design on the part of the general public. 


3. Continuity in Production. 

The extreme fluctuations in production that have 
characterized the construction industry in the past 
have accentuated the boom and depression periods 
of the whole economy. Furthermore, these extreme 
fluctuations have increased housing costs: first by 
introducing an element of risk that justifies high 
prices for labor and materials and second by pro- 
ducing a maximum volume of housing in periods 
of high prices. We should seek to develop pro- 
cedures, both public and private, that will stimulate 
or inhibit the rate of construction so as to counter- 
act, rather than aggravate, the violence of cyclical 
swings in the national economy. A prerequisite 
for the permanent stabilization of the construction 
industry, however, is a definite program for the 
demolition and replacement of buildings that have 
out-lived their usefulness. 


4. Urban Redevelopment. 

We should urge the adoption of a long-range 
program for re-planning and re-building our cities. 
The Chapters and The Institute should urge the 
adoption of adequate urban redevelopment pro- 
grams, including assistance by and to local govern- 
ments. 

Urban redevelopment offers the possibility of 
making a more rational use of all urban land, of 
eliminating industrial blight as well as residential 
blight, of creating cities that are efficiently planned 
and that satisfy our sense of beauty and our desire 
for convenience. We shall fail in these larger aims 
if we adopt an urban redevelopment program for 
the single purpose of getting rid of slums: if we 
fail in the larger purpose we may not even approach 
the more limited goal of destroying all of the unfit 
housing. Our endorsement of a policy of urban 
redevelopment, therefore, should always insist that 
the larger objective should not be made subordinate 
to the more limited purpose of eliminating slum and 
blighted areas. 


5. Community Planning. 


The policy of The Institute should be to stimulate 
local Chapters and individual architects to take an 
active part in securing better community planning 
by local planning and zoning commissions. Archi- 
tects should accept their civic as well as their pro- 
fessional responsibility in community planning, es- 
pecially in the case of large-scale developments. 
Local Chapters should initiate and propose com- 
munity planning and zoning methods that permit 
greater incentives for creative work and place a 
minimum of reliance on regulations and restrictions. 


Government and Private Enterprise. 


We shall not reach our objectives if we allow 
our predilection for private enterprise to make us 
reject all government assistance in the field of hous- 
ing. For there would be no housing problem if 
private enterprise alone had been able to provide 
an adequate quantity and quality of housing for all 
our citizens at a price they could afford to pay. 
While accepting the necessity for government as- 
sistance, however, our policy should be: 


a. To limit the degree of such assistance to that 
which is necessary to reach our objectives. 

b. To reject compromises that offer only the 
illusion of an approach to our objectives. Such 
half-way measures frequently defeat the ends 
sought. 

c. To consider carefully the nature of any con- 
trols that may be suggested: We must oppose pro- 
posals that result in excessive standardization of 
ideas, methods and planning. We must support 
proposals that permit of variation, experimentation 
and initiative on the part of local communities as 
well as on the part of individuals. 

d. To seek simplicity of administration and 
avoidance of red-tape. 


These results will not be achieved by wishful 
thinking. If, through indifference or negligence 
on our part, we allow housing legislation to be 
initiated by people who do not understand our 
problems, we can only blame ourselves. By plan- 
ning, which is merely another name for forethought, 
we may, on the contrary, devise the simplest and 
least burdensome as well as the most effective forms 
of control, 
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Officers of Chapters of The A. I. A. 


Printed for the Convenience of Members and Chapter Officers. As of May 15, 1948 


THE ALABAMA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (1916; 1946) 


President: William E. Campbell, Jr., 16 South Hull St., 
gomery, 5, Ala. 


Secretary: Parker A. Narrows, 409 First National 
Montgomery, Ala. 


ALBANY (1930) 


President: Ralph H. Parks, 21 Bay St., Glenn Falls, N. Y. 


Secretary: Harry E. Rodman, Dept. of Arch., Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


ARIZONA (1937) 
President: Edward L. Varney, 303 Luhrs Tower, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Secretary: Ralph B. Haver, 35 W. Oregon St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS (1921) 


President: Howard Hichenbaum, 304 Wallace Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
Secretary: Yandell Johnson, 113 E. Ninth St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Mont- 


Bank Bldg., 


BALTIMORE (1870) 
President: Henry P. Hopkins, 10 E. Mulberry St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Secretary: Richard W. Ayers, 325 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


BRONX (1945) 
President: Samuel A. Hertz, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, New York. 
Secretary: Melvin E. Kessler, 2710 Webb Ave., New York 63, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN (1894) 
President: E. James Gambaro, Rm. 511, 4 E. 41st St., New York 


’ . ° 


Secretary: Harry L. Yakel, 32 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUFFALO—WESTERN NEW YORK (1890) 


President: Roswell E. Pfohl, 187 Niagara St.. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 
Secretary: Trevor Warren Rogers, 1318 Prudential Bldg., 28 
Church St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS (1921) 
President: Earl C. Worthington, 804 Myers Bldg., Springfield, Tl. 
Secretary: Carter E. Hewitt, 521 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Peoria, Il. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK (1887) 
President: W. P. Beardsley, 96 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 
Reel: D. Kenneth Sargent, 2112 Erie Blvd., East, Syracuse 3, 


CENTRAL TEXAS (1938) 
President: John L. Scott, 820 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Tex. 
Secretary: William B. Saunders, 1708 W. 30th St., Austin, Tex. 
CENTRAL VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA (1942) 
President: Frank V. Mayo, 307 Exchange Bldg., Stockton 2, Calif. 
Secretary: William Koblik, 727 Swanson Drive, Sacramento, Calif. 
CHICAGO (1869) 
President: John S. Cromelin, 6455 S. Central Ave., Chicago, II. 
ae eres Charles D. Faulkner, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 


CINCINNATI (1870) 
President: Bernard Pepinsky, Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
ee at de Robert B. Schildknecht, 81 East 4th St., Cincinnati 2, 
io. 
CLEVELAND (1890) 
President: John Justin Carr, 1421 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Secretary: Joseph Ceruti, 7118 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


COLORADO (1892) 
President: Henry J. Von Wyl, Mining Exchange Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Secretary: Charles H. Overholt, 2509 W. 86th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


COLUMBUS (1913) 
President: Richard L. Tully, 582 Oak St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Secretary: John M. Seidel, 931 Kenwick Rd., Columbus 9, Ohio. 


CONNECTICUT (1902) 


President: Harold D. Hauf, Weir Hall, Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn. 


Secretary: Bradford S. Tilney, 155 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
DALLAS (19138; 1924) 
President: Herbert M. Tatum, 2812 Fairmount St., Dallas 4, Tex. 


Secretary: Harold Vaughn, Room 803, 808 South Akard, Dallas 
2, Tex. 
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DAYTON (1899) 
President: Harry I. Schenck, 1406 Third Nat. Bk. Bldg., Dayton jon 


hio. 
Secretary: Michael Lucisano, 3013 Flesher St., Dayton 10, Ohio. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA (1947) 
President: G. M. Peek, 714 N. Woodland Blvd., De Land, Fla. 
Secretary: Francis R. Walton, 142% Bay St., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


DELAWARE (1981) 
President: George E. Pope, 608 Greenfield Pl., Wilmington 280, Del. 
PS eS Theodore R. Fletcher, Ramsey Rd., R. D. 2, Wilmington, 
el. 


DETROIT (1887) 


President: Dean Wells I. Bennett, College of Architecture & Design, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Secretary: Charles B. McGrew, 16215 Warwick Rd., Detroit, Mich. 


peers ive Secretary: Talmage C. Hughes, 120 Madison Ave., Detroit 
: ich. 


Official Headquarters: 120 Madison Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 


EAST BAY (1947) 


President: A. Lewis Koue, Easton Bldg., 428 18th St., 
12, Calif. 


Secretary: Loy Chamberlain, 3833 Piedmont Ave., 
EASTERN OHIO (1930) 


tient: John H. Samuels, 211 N. Champion St. Youngstown 8, 
io. 


Secretary: Wm. B. Huff, 1050 North Main St., Akron 10, Ohio. 


FLORIDA CENTRAL (1929) 
President: Laurance W. Hitt, Post Office Bldg., Winter Park, Fla. 


peereler Francis Horton Emerson, P. O. Box 759, Winter Park, 
a. 


Oakland, 


Oakland, Calif. 


FLORIDA NORTH (1929) 


President: William T. Arnett, 204 Peabody Hall, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Secretary: Thomas Larrick, 204 Peabody Hall, Gainesville, Fla. 
FLORIDA SOUTH (1929) 


President: Andrew J. Ferendino, 2240 S. W. 16th Ave., Miami 33, 
Ta. 


Secretary: Harold McNeil, 1824 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 36, Fla. 


FORT WORTH (1946) 


President: Robert P. Woltz, Jr., 810 Dan Waggoner Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Tex. 


Secretary: Arthur John Capelle, 212 Lindenwood Ave., Fort Worth 
Lex. 

GEORGIA (1906) 
President: Wm. J. Creighton, 127 Walton St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Secretary: H. Eugene Williams, 320 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


HAWAII (1926) (Have requested all correspondence be sent by airmail). 
President: James Morrison, P. O. Box 106, Waimanalo, T. H. 
Secretary: Cyril W. Lemmon, 225 Saratoga Rd., Honolulu 20, T. H. 


HOUSTON (1913; 1924) 
President: Hamilton Brown, 2626 Westheimer Rd., Houston 6, Tex. 


Secretary: Clarence A. Johnson, 3501 Buffalo Drive, Houston 6, 
Tex. 


INDIANA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (A Chapter of The 
(1921; 1946) 


President: Raymond S. Kastendieck, 1900 W. Fifth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
Secretary: David V. Burns, 333 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

IOWA (1903) 


President: Karl M. Waggoner, 11% S. Federal Ave., Mason City, 
Iowa. 


Secretary: Clyde Lighter, 526 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


A.I.A.) 


KANSAS (1921) 
President: Theodore R. Griest, New England Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


Secretary: Glenn E. Benedick, National Bank of Topeka Bidg., 
Topeka, Kans. 


KANSAS CITY (1890) 
President: L. Orville Willis, 210 Westover Bldg., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
Secretary: John T. Murphy, 15 W. 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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KENTUCKY (1908) ; 
President: Frederick R. Louis, 516 Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


Secretary: J. M. Ingram, Citizens Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


LONG ISLAND SOCIETY CHAPTER (1945) 
President: Richard J. Heidelberger, Washington and Franklyn 
Aves., Seaford, L. I., N. Y. 
Secretary: Victor V. Martelli, 78-12 35th Ave., Jackson Heights, 
tel. Ney. 

MAINE (1934) 
President: Walter S. Lancaster, 6 State St., Bangor, Maine. 
Secretary: Eaton W. Tarbell, 84 Harlow St., Bangor, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS (1870) 
President: Lloyd M. Hendrick, Main St., Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
Secretary: Wm. Bradford Sprout, Jr., 197 Clarendon St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

MINNEAPOLIS (1892) 
President: Donald P. Setter, 202 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary: Wilbur A. Backstrom, 1210 Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

MINNESOTA (1948) 


President: Edgar W. Buenger, 
Minn. 


- Secretary: Frank W. Jackson, 
Saint Cloud, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI (1929) 
President: Harry E. Weir, 224 N. Congress St., Jackson, Miss. 
Secretary: John H. Pritchard, Tunica, Miss. 
MONTANA (1921) 
President: Orr Pickering, 310 Fratt Bldg., Billings, Mont. 
Secretary: H. C. Cheever, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 
NEBRASKA (1919) 
President: Ben F. Hemphill, 1215 “P’” St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Secretary: Ellery H. Davis, 225 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (1948) 
President: Eric T. Huddleston, Univ. of New Hampshire, Durham, 
ING Es 


100 First Ave. Bldg., Rochester, 


American National Bank Bldg., 


Secretary: Stewart A. Lyford, 3 N. State St., Concord, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY (1900) 


President: Robert Johnstone L. Cadien, 570 Gorge Rd., Cliffside 
Park, N. J. 


Secretary: Clement W. Fairweather, Metuchen, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO (1947) 


President: Wm. Emmett Burk, Jr., 1001 E. Roma Ave., Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


Secretary: Kenneth S. Clark, Sena Plaza, P. O. Box 308, Santa Fe, 
- Mex. 
NEW ORLEANS (1910) 

President: Alan C. Reed, 402 Nola Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


paginas I. Wm. Ricciuti, Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans 
» La. 


NEW YORK (1867) 
President: Harold R. Sleeper, 25 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Secretary: Francis W. Roudebush, 654 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chapter Headquarters: 115 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary: Miss Dorothea Waters. 

NORTH CAROLINA (1913) 
arte ie Luther Lashmit, 602 Reynolds Bldg., Winston-Salem, 


oa Wm. R. James, Jr., 602 Reynolds Bldg., Winston-Salem, 


NORTH LOUISIANA (1925) 
President: Paul G. Annan, 1205 City Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
Secretary: Wm. B. Wiener, 1416 Slattery Bldg., Shreveport, La. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA (1881) 


a aah Wm. Clement Ambrose, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
alif. 


Secretary: Ralph N. Pollack, 869 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Chapter Headquarters: 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


OKLAHOMA (1927) 
A eeiients Guy Reid, 501-511 Kerr McGee Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, 
a. 
ree Alfred D. Hill, 2603 First National Bldg., Oklahoma City 
f a. 
OREGON (1911) 
ie ga Frank Roehr, 619 Builders Exchange Bldg., Portland 4, 
reg. 
Secretary: Holman J. Barnes, 407 Henry Bldg., Portland 4, Oreg. 
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PALM BEACH (1947) 
President: L. Phillips Clarke, 215 S. Olive Ave., W. Palm Beach, Fla. 


Secretary: Gustav A. Maass, 9 Plaza Bldg., Palm Beach, Fla. 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS of The A.A. (1945) 

President: Rody Patterson, 429 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
(Pending). 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 
(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.I.A.) 
President: John W. Greiner, 522 W. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Secretary: W. Robert Arnold, 1600 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Secretary: 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 
(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.1A.) 
President: Gaylord T. Price, 1712 N. Webster Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 
Secretary: Joseph Valverde, Jr., 1148 Capouse St., Scranton 9, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 
(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.LA.) 
President: Edwin W. Werle, 120 East Ninth St., Erie, Pa. 
Secretary: Herbert F. Heidt, 445 W. Tenth St., Erie, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
(Founded 1869) 
(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.I.A.) 
President: Howell Lewis Shay, 1301 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Ce de F. Spencer Roach, 1510 Architects Bldg., Philadelphia 8, 
a. 


Chapter Headquarters: Architects Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Executive Secretary: Miss Mary Frances Sutton. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 
(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.I.A.) 


President: Thomas C. Pratt, 1211 Empire Building, Pittsburgh 
225 EB. 
Secretary: William B. Simboli, 541 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


QUEENS (1945) 
President: Charles W. Ward, 431 W. 14th St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Secretary: Oswald Fischer, 31-12 Broadway, Long Island City, N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND (1875) 
Diener James Peter Geddes, Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence 3, 


Secretary: Edwin E. Cull, 29 Barnes St., Providence, R. I. 


SAGINAW VALLEY (1945) 
President: Alden B. Dow, 315 Post St., Midland, Mich. 
Reece ae LaVern J. Nelsen, 304 Buena Vista, Highland Park, 
ich. 
SAN DIEGO (1929) 


President: Clarence J. Paderewski, 401 California Theatre Bldg., 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


Secretary: George C. Hatch, P. O. Box 88, Bonita, Calif. 
SANTA BARBARA (1929) 
President: Winsor Soule, 116 E. Sola St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Secretary: Robert Ingle Hoyt, 101 Mesa Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
SOUTH CAROLINA (19138) 
President: Walter F. Petty, P. O. Box 894, Columbia, S. C. 
Secretary: William G. Lyles, 1302 Main St., Columbia, S. C. 


SOUTH GEORGIA (1922) 
President: Walter F. Kiley, 219 W. 41st St., Savannah, Ga. 
Secretary: Carl E. Helfrich, 1425 Washington Ave., Savannah, Ga. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (1894) 


preciiont: George B. Allison, 650 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 14, 
alif. 


Pe haat Anthony Thormin, 408 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, 
alif. 


Chapter Headquarters: 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS (1946) 

President: Selmar T. Pabst, Goldman Bldg., East St. Louis, III. 

Secretary: Ralph P. Hornbuckle, 915 Walnut St., Cairo, Ill. 
SPOKANE (1940) 

President: E. J. Peterson, Sherwood Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 


peer: Benjamin K. Ruehl, 1132 Old Natl. Bank Bldg., Spokane 
: ash. 


STATEN ISLAND SOCIETY OF ARCHITECT 
Re dans S (A Chapter of the 


President: Kenneth W. Milnes, 2081 i 
AREA at nes Richmond Terrace, Staten 


Seotutary® James Whitford, Jr., 140 Bay Street, Staten Island 1, 
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ST. LOUIS (1890) 
President: Kenneth E. Wischmeyer, 911 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Secretary: William A. Grolock, 1696 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


ST. PAUL (1921) 


President: John W. Dawson, 
Paul 1, Minn. 


Secretary: P. C. Bettenburg, 1437 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


TENNESSEE (1919) 


President: Selmon T. Franklin, 421 Poplar St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Secretary: W. A. Martin, 901 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TEXAS COASTAL BEND (1947) 


Se Soni Nat. W. Hardy, 59 Country Club PL, 
ex. 


Secretary: Welton Cook, 341 Wilson Bldg., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


E-505 First National Bank Bldg., St. 


Corpus Christi, 


TEXAS PANHANDLE (1946) 
President: Wm. H. Fowler, P. O. Box 3158, Amarillo, Tex. 
Secretary: Robert E. Hucker, 1117 Hayden Si., 


TOLEDO (1914) 
President: Michael B. O’Shea, 518 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
Secretary: John P. Macelwane, 531 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
UTAH (1921) 


President: Hugh C. Lewis, 627 Third Ave. -, Salt Lake City 3, Utah. 


Secretary: Stephen =e Maedinaid: 706 Utah a 
Salt Lake City 1, Uta ies pe 


Amarillo, Tex. 


VERMONT ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS (1948) 
Acting Secretary: Payson Rex Webber, 240 Grove St., Rutland, Vt. 
VIRGINIA (1914) 


President: A. Byron Williams, 403 Melson Bldg., Newport News, Va. 
Secretary: J. Albert Heisler, III, 3 W. Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


WASHINGTON-METROPOLITAN (1887) 


ee tales Slocum Kingsbury, 1200 18th St. N. W., Washington 
Secretary: Paul A. Goettelmann, 4403 Beachwood Rd., College 
Heights, Md. 


WASHINGTON STATE (1894) 
President: Clifton J. Brady, 1190 Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Secretary: Ralf E. Decker, 1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


cece Secretary: D. D. Stewart, 714 American Bldg., Seattle 4, 
ash. 


WEST TEXAS (1918; 1924) 
President: O’Neil Ford, Rt. 7, Willow Way, San Antonio 4, Tex. 
apg DeHaven Pitts, 209 San Pedro Ave., San Antonio 1, 
ex. 
WEST VIRGINIA (1922) 
President: Harry Ray Nay, P. O. Box 1061, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Secrétary: Edward M. Craig, 4416 Noyes Ave., Charleston 4, W. Va, 


WESTCHESTER (1936) 
President: Oscar A. deBogdan, Harwood Bldg., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Secretary: Lusby Simpson, 36 Trenton Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN (1923) 
President: Carl C. F. Kressbach, 408 Wildwood Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
EEE Peter Vander Laan, 718 Campbell Ave., Kalamazoo 51, 

ich. 

WISCONSIN (1911) 
President: Theodore L. Eschweiler, 
Wis. 
Secretary: Frederick A. Luber, Jr., 231 West Michigan Street, Milwaukee 
8, Wis. 

WYOMING (1947) 
President: Leon C. Goodrich, 226 E. 2nd St., Casper, Wyo. 
Secretary: Gustave C. Hollo, Box 558, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Village of Chenequa, Hartland 


State Association Members 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS . 1943 
President: Lloyd M. Hendrick, Main St., Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


Secretary: Wm. Bradford Sprout, Jr., 197 Clarendon St., Boston 
16, Mass. 
MICHIGAN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS .. a ek Oss 


President: Adrian N. Langius, 115A State Bldg., Lansiie 13, Mich. 


pees Arthur J. Zimmermann,710 Snyder Rd., E. Lansing 
ich. 
Shen Secretary: Talmage C. Hughes, 120 Madison Ave., Detroit 26 
ich. 
Official Headquarters: 120 Madison Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS .. . 1940 
President: Eugene D. Drummond, 301 Firat Federal Bldg., Jackson 2 


Miss. 
Secretary: Frank P. Gates, Box 1083, Jackson 109, Miss. 


THE MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 1941 
President: Benedict Farrar, 8 Edgewood Rd., Ladue, St. Louis 
County 5, 


Secretary: Harold A. Casey, 400-401 Holland Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 


NEBRASKA ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION ..... .- ~ 1945 


President: F. M. T. Mooberry, 560 Omaha Nat. Bk. Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Secretary: Martin I. Aitken, 204 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS . 1941 
President: C. Storrs Barrows, 10 Reynolds Arcade Bldg., Rochester 
Xe 


> 


Secretary: Cyril T. Tucker, 161 Avalon Dr., Rochester 10, N. Y. 


THE TEXAS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS ....... . 1940 
President: Arthur E. Thomas, 820 N. Harwood, Dallas, Tex. 
Secretary: G. Mallory Collins, 2921 Fairmount, Dallas, Tex. 

THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF WISCONSIN ARCHITECTS . 1935 


President: Mark F. Pfaller, 8525 Ravenswood Circle, Wauwatosa 
18, Wis. 


Secretary: Leigh Hunt, 3800 N. Humboldt, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


State Organizations 


THE ALABAMA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS .. . (1946) 
President: Harry Inge Johnstone, 60 St. Francis St., Mobile, Ala. 


Secretary: Parker A. Narrows, 409 First National Bank Bldg., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF ARCHITECTS .... . . (1945) 
President: Andrew T. Hass, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Secretary: Malcolm D. Reynolds, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS... . (1946) 
President: Franklin S. Bunch, Florida Theatre Bldg., Jacksonville, 

Fla. 

Secretary: William A. McCarty, 424 Hunting Lodge Drive, Miami 

Springs, Fla. 
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ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS. . . (1946) 
President: C. Herrick Hammond, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Secretary: Earl C. Worthington, 804 Myers Bldg., Springfield, Ti. 


LOUISIANA ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION aye (1947 
President: Dewey A. Somdal, City Bank Bldg., Bhrevenort 23, La. 
Secretary: Charles T. Roberts, 702 Guaranty Bank Bldg., Alex- 
andria, La. 

MINNESOTA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS . . (1947) 
President: Thos. F. Bllerbe, 1021 East First National Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Secretary: Paul M. Havens, W-1762 Virst National Bank Bldg., St. Pau 
1, Minn. 

ARCHITECTS SOCIETY OF OHIO. . «es )(1945) 

President: Russell S. Potter, Room 405, 35 E. Beventhi St., Cincin- 


nati 2, Ohio. 
Secretary: John Hargrave, Box 241, R. R. 10, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
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Department of Public and Professional Relations 


Epmunp R. Purves, Director 
Joun J. Wuire, Jr., Field Secretary 


“Speak for Yourself, John” 


T the meeting held at The Octagon March 
4 and 5, The Executive Committee of The 
Board passed the following resolution: 


RESOLVED, That a letter be addressed to the 
membership through the pages of the BULLETIN 
requesting the members to guard The Institute 
against the implication of Institute authorization 
when the members express themselves as indi- 
viduals or as representatives of component organ- 
izations or committees of The Institute, and that 
the advice of the Department of Public and 
Professional Relations be made available to the 
members upon request. 


In adopting this resolution, The Executive Com- 
mittee had no thought or intention of applying 
censorship to the words and statements of its 
members or even to imply a spirit of censorship. 
Everyone is entitled to express opinions on any 
subject, both in private or in public as he wishes. 
In fact, the free and untrammelled expression of 
opinion is, fortunately, characteristic of the archi- 
tectural profession and is a characteristic which The 
Institute wishes to encourage. 

However, on occasion, members of The Institute, 
in voicing their individual preferences or disap- 
provals, have not made it clear to the audience 
they were addressing, or to the public, that they 
were speaking primarily as individuals and were 
not representing the thought and policies of the 
organized profession. 

We, therefore, address this letter to the member- 
ship, asking for thoughtful consideration before is- 
suing an oral or written statement. 
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‘There may be occasions, when a member may be 
representing The Institute. On such occasions, we 
urge that before delivering opinions, prognostica- 
tions or thoughts, that it be made sure that what 
is said is consistent with Institute policy. If issue 
is taken with an Institute policy or pronouncement, 
then the fact of disagreement should be made per- 
fectly clear. 

The Institute and the profession have been, on 
occasion, embarrassed by members rushing before 
an audience or into print, implying that their re- 
marks bear Institute authorization. In some in- 
stances, they were unaware that the public received 
their pronouncements as an expression of organized 
opinion. ‘This can occur when a member refers 
to his Institute membership, either in speech or by 
the initials A.I.A., or when he emphasizes any 
official position which he may hold in The Institute 
or in a component organization of The Institute. 
There is no intent on the part of The Executive 
Committee of The Board to deny the privilege of 
identity. It is, however, inevitable that when the 
identity is emphasized or mentioned, that Institute 
authorization is automatically implied. 

A case in point occurred recently when members 
of The Institute and Chairmen of Committees took 
upon themselves to express, in public and in the 
press, their individual opinions on a small but sig- 
nificant alteration to a public building. ‘The press 
and public assumed these members who did so 
were voicing the opinion of the profession as a 
whole and were speaking with Institute authoriza- 


tion. The net result was embarrassment to The 
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Institute’s efforts in Washington. The Depart- 
ment of Public and Professional Relations is at 
the service of the members and would be glad to 
inform anyone who inquires as to what Institute 
policies may be, if any, on any subjects in which 
the members are interested. 


Again, in connection with legislative matters, it 
should be pointed out that a member of The In- 
stitute, in expressing himself to his elected repre- 
sentatives in government, should be careful to state 
clearly that his opinions are his own unless he is 
authorized to represent The Institute. 


A Few Items of Interest 


“Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House”: 

The movie, “Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House,” has just been released by RKO. ‘The 
movie may or may not have an impact on the public’s 
view of the profession. As is the case in almost any 
movie or play, some members of the profession will 
approve it and enjoy it. Others will condemn it 
and others will never even see it. 

When the idea of turning the book into the movie 
was first conceived by RKO, we were apprised. “The 
Institute took every appropriate precaution to see tc 
it that the welfare of the profession was properly 
safeguarded. We found RKO to be most coopera- 


tive. In our opinion, the movie is good entertain- 
ment. It will probably be criticized by the over- 
sensitive. 


If everyone in every organized walk of life re- 
stricted the movie makers to presenting their walks 
of life as they would like to see them presented, then 
surely all movies would become unutterably tiresome 
and boring. Doubtless some members of The Insti- 
tute will vigorously critize it, probably even in 
public print. This is their privilege. In doing so, 
we call to your attention that The Institute, as an 
organization, has expressed no opinion on it. 


National Housing Legislation: 

On April 22, 1948, the Senate of the United 
States passed S.866, as amended, after debate on 
the Senate floor. At the time of this writing, we 
are informed that the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to which Committee the Bill has been 
referred, will initiate hearings starting May 3, 1948. 
This is a most controversial and important piece 
of legislation, and one in which the architectural 
profession has a decided interest. The Institute 
presented its testimony on §. 866 to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on March 26, 1947. 
There was no subsequent opportunity for The In- 
stitute or any other private organization to testify, 
although further hearings on the Bill took place in 
March of this year. At these hearings, testimony 
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was taken only from government officials, it being 
assumed by the Senate Committee that all other 
organizations interested had presented their cases. 
Hearings on the Bill have never been held by the 
House Committee. 

The Institute has requested permission to testify. 
Probably by the time this BULLETIN reaches you, 
The Institute will have presented its case. The In- 
stitute presentation will be based upon its previous 
presentation, as modified by Convention action, and 
by the statement of The Board of Directors, adopted 
at its meeting in Charleston, December 12, 1947. 
The Institute’s presentation will be made by Louis 
Justement, F.A.I.A., Chairman of The Institute’s 
Committee on Urban Planning. The statement 
of The Board of Directors was published in the 
January 1948 issue of the JouRNAL. S.866 though 
still known as the TEW Bill, has been considerably 
amended and changed since its original introduction 
on Nov. 14, 1945 (S. 1592). It is hoped that a 
resume or digest of the Bill will be published prior 
to the Convention. At all events, we will endeavor 
to inform the membership on the nature and status 
of the Bill by that time. 


Army Affiliation Program: 

On April 14, 1948, this office sent the following 
letter to the Presidents and Secretaries of the com- 
ponent organizations of The American Institute 
of Architects: 


Representatives of the War Department met with 
The Executive Committee of The Board of Direc- 
tors of The A. I. A. at its meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. March 4-5, 1948, to explain the Army 
Affiliation Program, and to bespeak the approval 
of The Executive Committee for the Program. 
Action of The Executive Committee was as fol- 
OWS: 


““RESOLVED, That The Executive Committee 
recommend that the Army Affiliation Program 
be endorsed by The Institute and that informa- 
tion concerning the program be conveyed to the 
membership after it has become fully developed.’ 
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“The Program has now reached the point of de- 
velopment at which it may be conveyed to the 
membership. 

“The Affiliation Programs initiated by the War 
Department are conceived in the belief that it is 
advisable for the country to so organize its potential 
as to insure that in the event of an emergency there 
will be available a trained reserve. 

“Active Army Affiliation Programs are already in 
progress. That sponsored by The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors may be cited as a good example. 

“It is recognized by the War Department and 
The Executive Committee that the structure of The 
American Institute of Architects and the nature of 
the architectural profession are such as to not lend 
themselves to setting up a Program identical to that 
of The A.G.C., which latter Program contemplates 
the sponsorship and organization of entire units by 
local Chapters of The A.G.C. 

“In the case of The A.I.A. the endorsement is 
general, but the implementation will have to be on 
an individual basis. It is possible that some Chapters 
of The Institute may be in a position to sponsor and 
organize units, even of Company size. However, 
for the most part, it is anticipated that interested 
architects who are equipped to do so will make ap- 
plication individually. 

“Architectural applicants will be considered avail- 
able for assignment at the discretion of the Chief 
of Engineers. Efforts will be made to place the ap- 
plicant in an organization best suited to his experi- 
ence and qualifications. 

“Tt is also possible that if they desire to do so in- 
dividual architects may make application through a 
local unit established under A.G.C. sponsorship. 

“Tt is called to your attention that this Affiliation 
Program concerns only the Corps of Engineers of 
the U. S. Army. It is hoped that opportunities for 
architects may be developed in other branches of 
the Armed Services. 

“We attach hereto informational material on the 
Affiliation Program sent to us by the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers for distribution to our member- 
ship. 

“We request that you call this Program to the 
attention of your Members, and suggest that if your 
Chapter, State Association or Organization has a 
publication, the publication be used for the purpose. 

“All inquiries should be addressed to this office, in 
duplicate, for transmittal to the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers of the War Department.” 


At the same time, it issued a release to the press 
based upon the above letter and upon the following 
article furnished by the Corps of Engineers: 


AFFILIATION PROGRAM 


Recent legislation authorizing the Army to reim- 
burse its reservists for their inactive duty training 
will give added impetus to a vital Army prepared- 
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ness measure—establishing an Organized Reserve 
Corps capable of rendering timely, worthwhile sup- 
port in an emergency requiring rapid mobilization. 
The Organized Reserves who have heretofore at- 
tended the regularly scheduled evening or weekend 
sessions without compensation, will receive one 
day’s pay for the two-hour armory-type as soon as 
funds are allocated and enabling regulations by the 
Department of the Army are published. 

‘The need for strengthening and streamlining our 
Organized Reserve establishment stems in part from 
the changed world political alignment and in part 
from technical developments which have largely 
eliminated our traditional defensive barrier of dis- 
tance. In World Wars I and II, heroic allies and 
geographic isolation provided us a two-year build- 
up period during which formidable fighting forces 
were developed from a relatively small Regular 
Army. Since these favorable conditions no longer 
exist, we must provide for more rapid mobilization 
or invite defeat during the vulnerable transition 
period. ‘The vast difference between our peacetime 
establishment and full wartime military potential 
is not likely to be overlooked by any power planning 
a course of action risking possible involvement of 
the United States. 

Creating a large number of military units within 
the Organized Reserve Corps, as the Department of 
the Army is now doing, will materially shorten this 
critical build-up period. Reservists are being given 
definite assignments on the organizational tables of 
various reserve military battalions, companies, de- 
tachments, and so on required by the mobilization 
plan. With these units partially trained and partially 
equipped, they can be brought to full effectiveness 
in a fraction of the time that would be required 
to activate new units and classify personnel for as- 
signment from a huge pool of reservists. 

Chief interest of architects and engineers natu- 
rally centers around the reserve activities of the 
Corps of Engineers, whose program comprises over 
1000 Engineer units ranging in size from powerful 
Engineer Construction Groups to highly special- 
ized Engineer Model Making Detachments. Nearly 
half of the Engineer units required are being estab- 
lished under the Affiliation Program launched in 
May 1947 by Secretary of War Patterson. 

The Affiliation Program is an integral part of 
the Organized Reserve Program. Affiliated units 
are sponsored by civilian organizations performing 
functions closely allied to the units’ projected mil- 
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itary assignments; their key personnel are normally 
drawn from the employees of the sponsoring organ- 
ization, with civilian occupational skills paralleling 
needed military specialties. The concept of build- 
ing Engineer units around nuclei of trained tech- 
nicians who have worked together as teams in com- 
parable civilian jobs is a sound one. Reserve units 
$0 constituted can quickly be brought to full effective- 
ness because the technical know-how, which takes 
much longer to instill than military efficiency, is 
already developed. 

In implementing its portion of the program, the 
Corps of Engineers is signing general contractors to 
sponsorship agreements for construction, port con- 
struction and repair, and airfield construction bat- 
talions. Municipal fire departments are sponsoring 
firefighting platoons; municipalities and labor locals 
are sponsoring utilities detachments; equipment dis- 
tributors have engineer depot and maintenance com- 
panies and engineer parts supply platoons; and manu- 
facturers have heavy shop companies and foundry 
detachments. Agreements for more than 300 such 
Engineer Reserve affiliated units have already been 
signed by civilian organizations of industry, labor, 
and Federal, State, and municipal governments. A 
number of these units have already been activated 
and are being organized. 

The agreements, signed jointly by representatives 
of the sponsoring agency and the Department of 
the Army are “mutual expressions of good faith, 
active interest, and confidence only.” They may 
be terminated by either party on written notice. The 
sponsor provides key personnel from his own organ- 
ization and undertakes to keep his unit at prescribed 
strength with qualified men. Everyone in the re- 
serve affiliated unit need not necessarily be an em- 
ployee of the sponsoring agency. 

The unit commanding officer selected must be 
mutually acceptable to the sponsor and the Depart- 
ment of the Army. All unit officers must hold 
reserve commissions, and all enlisted men must be 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps. Once 
the unit is activated, its commanding officer, super- 
vised and assisted by Regular Army reserve instruc- 
tors, is responsible for administration and training 
—the sponsor being required to do little more than 
provide moral support and maintain interest in 
keeping the unit at strength. 

The extent of training to be conducted by each 
unit is incorporated in the original sponsorship agree- 
ment; it may vary from weekly armory-type periods, 
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plus 15 days of field training annually, to quarterly 
training with no summer field training. Monthly 
or quarterly periods are permitted where the civilian 
occupations of the personnel involved are so closely 
allied to the units’ military assignment that further 
training in the primary mission is not essential. 
These periodic armory-type training sessions are the 
ones for which one day’s pay is authorized by the 
recent legislation. 

The Affiliation Program creates units which can 
accomplish maximum utilization of our valuable re- 
source of individual technical skills. For the re- 
servist with specialized training, it offers him an op- 
portunity to assure for himself an assignment of his 
own choosing in event of a war emergency. By 
joining the proper affiliated organization, anyone 
with technical know-how vital to the functioning of 
a specialized unit helps solve in advance the huge 
classification task confronting a mobilization effort 
by “pre-classifying”’ himself, so to speak, to the 
mutual benefit of both the defense effort and his 
own morale. 

Negotiations with potential sponsors of Engineer 
Reserve units are being conducted by the various 
District Engineer Offices, which are the best sources 
of information regarding the units being formed or 
to be formed in a particular locality. Senior Instruc- 
tors of the various Military Districts should be con- 
tacted, however, on matters of individual status and 
assignment in the Organized Reserve Corps. 


Veterans Administration Hospital Construction Program: 


At the time of this writing, the disposition of the 
professional services in connection with the 1948 
Program has not been decided. The Institute and 
its Committee on Veterans Hospitals has worked 
ceaselessly to bring about the awarding of the design 
work to architects in private practice. 
still in doubt. 

It should be pointed out that the 1948 Program 
is considerably smaller than the 1947 Program, 
which latter amounts to some seven hundred and 
fifty million dollars worth of construction. Largely 
through the efforts of The Institute and its repre- 
sentatives, the entire 1947 Program was turned over 
to the architects in private practice. ‘That those 
architects entrusted with the hospital design per- 
formed in an excellent manner is undisputed. 
Through their experience, skill and effort, the design 
of Veterans Hospitals was brought from a condition 


‘The issue is 
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of obsolescence to a point where it may be cited as 
the last word in hospital planning. 


Use of Institute Documents: 


Our attention was called to the following remarks 
made in the course of a talk by Mr. Leo P. Richard- 
son, a general contractor of Detroit, to a meeting at 
the Michigan Society of Architects: 


“Ii I can get over to this group just one thought, 
it would be an accomplishment well worth while. 
The General Contractors countrywide want to 
know why the Standard Documents of The 
American Institute of Architects are not more 
universally used by the Architects. Speaking par- 
ticularly of the General Conditions, here is a 
document that has the approval of The American 
Institute of Architects, the Associated General 
Contractors of America, and eight other national 
associations, and on which committees from these 
groups have spent weeks, months and years in 
developing a document which in the opinion of 
these groups was fair to the owner, architect, and 
contractor. In spite of all this, the majority of 
specifications ignore them entirely, many more 
refer to them and then proceed to emasculate by 
qualifications. A few Architects use them as 
intended, and to them I take off my hat. We 
appreciate that there are some special conditions 
necessary on a specific job, but these should be 
limited to such special conditions. We do not 
feel that the standard documents are perfect by 
any means, but there is an honest attempt to be 
fair to all parties concerned. Why aren’t they 
more universally used ?” 


Mr. Richardson’s remarks are thought provoking. 
It would be interesting to find out if The Institute’s 
Standard of General Conditions are used only in a 
minority of contracts. If there are valid objections 
to using the General Conditions, we would be in- 
terested in knowing of them. We would appreciate 
the advice of any interested members of The 
Institute. 


Notices: 


We have received a letter from Baron B. Wul- 
lerstorff of Austria, who wishes to establish per- 
sonal contacts between professional groups in this 
country and those in Austria. Any members wish- 
ing to enter into correspondence with Baron Wul- 
lerstorff may address him at: Waaplats 4/11, Salz- 
burg, Austria. 

‘There has come to us a notice of the Centenary 
Celebration of the Austrian Society of Engineers and 
Architects. This will be held in Vienna on June 
3—7, 1948. Any members who may be able 
to attend this Celebration should communicate with 
this office in order that they may be properly ap- 
pointed as representatives of The Institute to the 


Celebration. 


We have a recent letter from Mrs. Margaret 
P. Reynish of Southsea, England, who is looking 
into the possibility of her husband, who is an archi- 
tect, and herself, coming to this country as the guests 
of an American architect with the thought in mind 
that in return for the hospitality extended to them, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reynish will be glad to entertain an 
American architect for six weeks in England. Any- 
body interested may address her at: Kent Lodge, 
Queen’s Crescent, Southsea, England. 


We have received an announcement that the City 
of Stockholm, Sweden, will hold an international 
competition for the design of a new bridge or tunnel 
between the northern and southern parts of Stock- 
holm. A Summary of Particulars and full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the following address: 
Tavlingsfunktionaren, Stockholms Stads Stadsplane- 
kontor, Stadshuset Stockholm, Sweden. 


Observations of the Field Secretary 
By John J. White, Jr. 


HE INSTITUTE need not worry over the possi- 
bilities of inactive chapters west of the Rockies. 
That is the report of the Field Secretary after flying 
visits to a dozen Coast chapters in this past month. 
The Washington State Chapter maintains a 
Seattle office for its Executive Secretary, Mr. D. D. 
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Stewart, who carries out all delegated administra- 
tive functions of the Chapter. 

This Chapter has one hundred members, and has. 
been able to close the last fiscal year with a neat 
$5,000 profit for the Chapter—believe it or not! 
The solution here seems to be that dues are based 
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upon a minimum scale, with firms of member archi- 
tects being required to contribute amounts corres- 
ponding to their Social Security payments. 

Other larger Pacific Coast chapters also have 
executive secretaries, which undoubtedly is a stabil- 
izing factor in maintaining continuity in affairs of 
the chapters, both business and professional, as it 
channels voluntary intiative and enthusiasm into the 
more interesting aspects of A.I.A. activities. 

All chapters visited seem to be unusually active 
in promoting civic affairs, and in developing whole- 
some local public relations for the profession. In 
addition, each chapter seems to have developed some 
particularly interesting and worthwhile activity de- 
serving of mention. 

The Women’s Architectural League, an active 
organization of women architects, wives of archi- 
tects, and others interested in architecture in the 
San Francisco Bay area, works actively with the 
two Bay Chapters, and has recently compiled a 
booklet called “A Home Planning Guide,” which 
discusses items of interest to the prospective builder 
of a home, the desirability of consulting an architect 
and the procedure that should be followed in select- 
ing the site, planning, interior decoration, and land- 
scaping. “The President of the League is Mrs. W. 
H. Rowe, the wife of William H. Rowe, Northern 
California Chapter. 

The Southern California Chapter seems overly 
endowed with members of outstanding ability, who 


likewise have keen interest in Institute affairs—men 
like Earl Heitschmidt, Sam Lunden, George Allison, 
Adrian Wilson, Vincent Palmer, Ben O’Connor, Al 
Martin, Anthony Thormin, George Gable, John 
Rex, Walter Hagedohm, to mention a few. 

Believe it or not, the Montana Chapter is the 
largest Chapter in The Institute—from the point 
of area in square miles, that is. For many of the 
members it becomes a real trek to reach an A.I.A. 
meeting. 

From Billings to Brooklyn is a long jump in 
many respects, especially when it is necessary to at- 
tend another meeting within less than a day, in 
Brooklyn, but the Field Secretary, thanks to North- 
west Airlines, was able to make it, after but one 
fueling stop in St. Paul—arriving in Brooklyn 
that very afternoon for the regular meeting of the 
Brooklyn Chapter at Michel’s Restaurant. ‘This is 
probably the first time Brooklyn has been a part 
of a western tour. 

Jimmy Gambaro, still dynamic and enthusiastic as 
ever, although just recently up from the sick-bed, 
did his usual splendid job in conducting a meeting. 
One of the highlights of this meeting was the pre- 
sentation of certificates of honor to three Past Pres- 
idents of the Chapter: Joseph Mathieu, Adolph 
Goldberg, and Henry V. Murphy. 

From all indications, the West will have a sizable 
representation at the Convention in Salt Lake City 
next month. 
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Department of Education and Research 


WALTER A. TAYLOR, Director 
THEODORE IRVING COE, T'echnical Secretary 


Building Type Reference Guide No. 5 
The Church Building 


| Bs oe I build an house to the name of the Lord my God, to dedicate it 
to him and to burn before him sweet incense... . . 
And the house which I build is great: for great is our God above all gods. 
But who is able to build him an house, seeing the heaven and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain him? who am I then, that I should build him 
an house, save only to burn sacrifice before him? 
Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and in silver, 


and in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue and that can 


skill to grave with the cunning men that are with me. 

aethce: and he overlaid it within with pure gold. 

And the greater house he cieled with fir tree, which he overlaid with 
fine gold, and set thereon palm trees and chains. 

And he garnished the house with precious stones for beauty: and the 


gold was gold of Parvaim. 


He overlaid also the house, the beams, the posts, and the walls thereof, 
and the doors thereof, with gold; and graved cherubims on the walls. 


—The Second Book of the Chronicles 


TRENDS 


TRENDS IN SYNAGOGUE DESIGN 
By Max Abramovitz, A.I.A. 


HE MORE one delves into the architecture of 

() ies synagogue the more apparent it is that its 
mature and wholesome expression is yet to be born. 
Except for rare exceptions there have been no 
attempts to express in synagogue architecture any 
original or creative form, Furthermore there is no 
evidence that synagogues have as yet contributed to 
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architecture as a building art or building science. 
Its architecture has been dominated by eclecticism. 
We have little knowledge of the type of struc- 
ture built in biblical times, but we do know that 
since biblical days synagogues have been built in 
every land in every known style. 
We find Greco-Roman synagogues in Galilee 
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IN 2d V IV 


following the prevailing early Basilican pattern 
built during the first three centuries of this era. We 
find synagogues constructed during the medieval 
period and on down to the 19th century conforming 
in general character to the varied buildings of their 
locality, without any distinctive architectural char- 
acteristics other than a few symbols to signify 
synagogue rather than church. 

In the United States the first synagogue of archi- 
tectural note was built in Newport, Rhode Island 
(1763) by Peter Harrison. In Charleston, South 
Carolina (1794) the synagogue was built in the 
Classic Revival of the period. Thereafter syna- 
gogues were built in the various styles paralleling 
the numerous revivals known to the United States 
and often interspersed with Romanesque, Byzantine 
and Oriental motifs. 

Perhaps this influence may be attributed to the 
economic and political influence of the Spanish and 
Portugese Jews in the Middle Ages, or to the long 
period of tolerance and freedom enjoyed in the 
Moslem countries, or to the association of the 
Byzantine style with the Greek Cross plan which 
found favor among synagogue builders when the 
basilican plan was not adaptable. Or it may be 
attributed to a sudden spurt of building during the 
19th century in Germany when the prospering com- 
munities called upon the leading architects (there 
were none available of the Jewish faith) for help, 
and who in turn imposed the then popular Oriental 
architecture upon them; even at times without the 
whole-hearted approval of the Jewish community. 
This Oriental association developed during a period 
of Oriental Revivalism in a good many of the coun- 
tries of Europe; when Jewish communities estab- 
lished themselves here after the German-Central 
European Migrations (1840-80) they carried that 
association with them. Mrs, Rachel Wischnitzer- 
Bernstein very ably supports this thesis in an article, 
“The Problem of Synagogue Architecture” in the 
March 1947 issue of Commentary. 

Briefly that is the history of the progress of the 
architecture to the present day. 

Will the future carry on from this dubious past, 
this past accepted by some as a tradition? Even 
this is not clear. The biblical inferences; the 
classic tradition backed by the Greco-Roman basilica 
types of the early centuries; or the Oriental mix- 
tures of Moorish, Byzantine, Saracen, and Roman- 
esque ; which one? 

My feeling is that the new generation of archi- 
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tects, whether they are of the Jewish faith or not, 
when called upon to design the Synagogue for the 
Orthodox, or the Temple for the Reform group, 
will analyze this sad past. These architects with 
their 20th-century training and new courage will 
then decide that the past had an unsound foundation 
and will attempt to synchronize the religious con- 
cepts, the cultural demands, the technical require- 
ments, and the practical problems of procedure and 
ritual into a solution of today. 


There are many talented architects today and 
the creative desire is not dormant. 


It will not be a simple task since religious archi- 
tecture makes its greatest demands upon the archi- 
tects; as artist, as philosopher, and as builder. 

The simplest problem will be a solution of the 
practical requirements. The differences in the 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform needs are 
minor, the ritual processional patterns are simple. 

In all three groups, the Ark, which is the recep- 
tacle of the Torah (the written Law) is the focal 
point of all services. The synagogue of the Ortho- 
dox group prefers the orientation that places the 
rear of the Ark towards Jerusalem. (This orien- 
tation is not always adhered to when site conditions 
are unfavorable). 


In the Orthodox structures, the platform before 
the Ark shall have space large enough to seat the 
elders on either side of the Ark with the entrance 
to the main hall opposite the Ark; the Reading-desk 
or Almemar, if not in the center of the Hall, should 
be at least far enough in front of the Ark to permit 
short processionals to carry the Torah from the Ark 
to the Reading-desk which sometimes is used as a 
pulpit; and the pulpit if separately provided may’ 
be on either side or in the center of the platform 
in front of the Ark. Segregation of men and 
women is generally maintained in synagogues with 
few exceptions, and while the choir is common 
practice, the organ itself is not acceptable. 

In the Conservative and Reform Group the 
Almemar is moved to a position closer to the Ark 
and is often used as a pulpit; the pulpit when 
separated from the Almemar is placed to one side 
of it; and the organ appears above the Ark or 
elsewhere in a choir loft. Women are not segre- 
gated. Adherence to orientation is relaxed. 


All groups use some of the following symbols: 


1. The Perpetual (Eternal) Lamp, which usually 
hangs over the Ark; 
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2. The Tables of the Law, which sometimes sur- 
mount the Ark; 

3. The Lions of Judah; 

4. The Star of interlocking triangles (Mogen 
David) ; 

5. Flower and fruit forms, originally palm and 
willow branches, myrtle leaves, grapes, citrus and 
plant forms prevailing when the Temple of Solomon 
was in existence. 

6. The seven-branched candlestick called the 
Menorah, which is usually placed on either side of 
the Ark; 

7. The two columns, Boaz and Jachin, referred 
to in the Bible on either side of the vestibule in the 
Temple of Solomon; they have been used to flank 
the Ark, and sometimes the entrance of the building, 
and 

8. The Screen, which may be considered the 
Evolution of the Veil referred to in the Bible in 
front of the Holy of Holies in the Tabernacle. It is 
sometimes found in front of the Ark. 

Human representation in the form of painting 
and sculpture has not been the practice. This is 
based on a literal interpretation of the Decalogue 
(Deut. 5:8) which prohibits the making of any 
graven images, and the Deuteronomic expansions, 
which to this day have been interpreted to prohibit 
the making of any likeness whatever. Yet arche- 
ologists have unearthed a few exceptions in syn- 
agogues built in the first three centuries A.D. where 
the prohibitions of the Decalogue were not so rigidly 
interpreted. 

All groups foster the use of their institutions as 
cultural and social centers in addition to meeting- 
houses of prayer. This adds to the main hall and 
its accessories the need for lecture rooms, class 
rooms, social rooms, kitchens, library, and offices. 
The economic status of the community will 
naturally determine the degree with which these 
added facilities will supplement 
religious needs. 


the minimum 


But the challenge remains—to create a religious 
structure with an honest architectural expression 
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free of false stylistic trends. Small communities 
will need modest structures, simple halls, simply 
roofed and with modest accessories. Large com- 
munities will need large halls roofed in truss or 


dome, and supplemented by the many spaces for 
associated programs. 


There is little indication that the future will 
alter interior arrangements in any of the groups. 
The social and cultural programs will undoubtedly 
expand. Here, in the United States, segregation of 
women may eventually be dropped in the Orthodox 
group. If communities prosper enough to invest in 
adequate land, less intensive building coverage will 
probably develop and a forecourt or courtyards and 
landscaped areas will develop. There is an interest 
in these uncovered open areas; they have precedent 
in the large uncovered courtyards in the Taber- 
nacle and Temple of Solomon and are also useful 


for festivities associated with the Feast of the 
‘Tabernacles. 


Naturally the character of the structures will 
vary with terrain, climate, and the technical cap- 
abilities of the locale. 


From the basic thoughts underlying the religious 
and cultural programs, from honest concepts of 


good building design, today’s architect must find a 
human and fresh solution. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS ART 


By Maurice Lavanoux 


SECRETARY OF LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY AND EDITOR OF THE SOCIETY’S QUARTERLY, LITURGICAL ArTS. 


NYONE attempting to offer suggestions concern- 
ing architectural problems as they affect the 
Catholic Church in the United States must first ask 
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his readers to clear their minds of any thought of 
an assumed opposition between the past and the 
present. The controversy raging between those 
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who favor an archeological approach, (whether 
from sentimental reasons or because of a fear of 
the world they live in,) and those who are reason- 
ably aware of this world and therefore strive to 
work within it through the normal exercise of their 
God-given talents—this controversy really does not 
exist. It is a smoke-screen which will be blown 
away by the winds of intelligence and creative abil- 
ity. Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis put it very clearly 
when he stated “‘.. . the one clear function of educa- 
tion is the training of the mind to think clearly.” 
(April, 1948, Journat of the A.I.A.) It is pre- 
cisely this training of the mind to think clearly 
which will overcome the baneful influence of the 
dry-as-dust pseudo-archeologists. There is no need 
to labor this point. 

In this connection, however, it is curious to note 
that the architects and their clients among the clergy 
who are deeply imbued with the s#irit of past ages; 
who have studied the great achievements of the 
giants of architecture, painting and sculpture; who 
have pondered over ancient texts (not commentar- 
ies) these architects and members of the clergy 
experience little difficulty in living in the present. 
They do not scorn tradition, far from it, but they 
rightly understand tradition as a chain and their 
job is to add their link to that glorious chain and 
certainly not to continually polish the links of past 
ages. 


There are still many architects working for the 
Catholic Church who adhere to the old shibboleths, 
either because of their own indifference and their 
propensity for taking the line of least resistance or 
because they take refuge behind the old excuse that 
“Wwe give the people what they want”, the excuse of 
the lazy and timid soul. It may well be that, on 
occasion, the people are quite ready to accept a 
fresh solution of old problems. Fortunately there 
are a number of architects who are producing worth- 
while buildings for the Church, particularly in the 
middle west and, in the recent past, several new 
churches on the west coast give promise of a wel- 
come awakening. ‘The east still seems to be in 
the grip of the ‘safe and sane’ practitioners and with 
very little positive encouragement from the authori- 
ties. “There may be exceptions, of course. 

In the article on “Contemporary Design in 
Architecture’ (April, 1948, JournaLt of The 
A.I.A.) Mr. Ely Jacques Kahn pointed out that 
“",. the young péople who come out of our schools 
are no longer trained to be archeologists . . . they 
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are definitely aware of modern trends and it would 
be difficult for them—almost impossible to repeat 
the hodgepodge that was formerly the general prac- 
tice.’ The fact that these future architects are 
increasingly aware of the present augurs well for 
the future but there is a danger that, in the process 
of giving full play to their legitimate creative im- 
pulses, they will neglect to acquire a knowledge of 
tradition. Such a neglect would be particularly 
regrettable if some of these young men hope to 
work for the Church because, paradoxical as it 
may sound, it is in the design of Catholic churches 
and all ancillary structures, as well as in the design 
of all objects used in these churches, that the archi- 
tect is allowed the fullest freedom, provided he 
knows something of the evolution of tradition as 
it pertains to the liturgical requirements and the 
ceremonies that are performed in these buildings. 
He need only apply the same logic that he would 
find reasonable in the planning and design of build- 
ings for secular use. The few rules which he 
must observe and which are laid down by the 
competent authorities of the Church do not stifle, 
in any way, a designer’s creative ability. And it 
may not be amiss here to observe that there is a 
distinction to be drawn between the official author- 
ity of the Church, (that is, the authority of the 
Pope, the various Congregations in Rome which 
derive their authority from the Pope, the authority 
of the bishops in their dioceses) and the opinions 
of private individuals within the Church. 

The designs submitted, in the recent past, by stu- 
dents who had to solve the problem of the plan 
and design of a Catholic Church show that many 
of them disregarded this very necessary study of 
legitimate requirements and the results were not 
very good. ‘These future architects must realize 
that the principal reason for building a Catholic 
church is the celebration of the Mass. The build- 
ing itself is merely a covering for the altar and the 
parishioners; hence it is that the plan of the sanc- 
tuary, with due regard for the ceremonies to be 
performed there, and the space required for the 
choir and the parishioners, are the deciding factors. 
The evolution of liturgical factors has led to the 
necessity for certain sensible changes in the church 
plan throughout the ages. These changes, however, 
are only valid through the authority of the Church 
but they do give the designer many opportunities 
to create new exterior and interior forms and to 
use modern techniques in construction and materials. 
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That, it seems to me, is the meaning of the well- 
known formula: Form follows function. 

It will further be obvious that the more general 
parochial church plan will allow for variations 
when the use for which the building is constructed 
requires them; for example, small rural churches, 
convent chapels, chapels for universities, schools, 
hospitals, and so forth. It would also seem neces- 
sary to study expected shifts in population in our 
large cities and the need for more smaller churches 
(perhaps seating 500-600). In all our large cities 
we find enormous churches in sections where the 
population has shifted, either to those in a much 
lower income bracket or to a transient group which 
can contribute only a portion of the upkeep, not to 
mention the settlement of a mortgage or other 
financial encumbrances. 

As for possibilities for the artist—I find again 
that Mr. Kahn stole my thunder. In his April, 
1948, article, he stated the case so well that I will 
quote: “We realize also that in a period where 
labor costs were very low, decoration and much 
handicraft was automatic. We now understand 
that we have to be more particular in placing the 
decoration we do use. ‘The result of this pressure is 
to be far more careful in our selection, reserving the 
areas for decoration so that we can obtain major con- 
trasts between plain surfaces and enriched elements. 
Quite possibly we can bring our major craftsmen, the 
sculptors and painters into our conferences at the 
beginning of the work, so that they will have the 
opportunity to establish at the outset their relation 
to the finished work.” 


If, therefore, we can get rid of the pseudo-tradi- 
tional-archeological fallacy and, in its stead, en- 
courage the creativeness of competent and intelligent 
architects, we will again find a place for the painter 
and sculptor and on a much higher level than has 
been the case in recent decades in this country. 
Where there is a will there is a way and the budget 
is not always the stumbling-block. It is really a 
question of thinking clearly and of putting the 
money in the right pockets! 
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TRENDS IN PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING 


HILE independence and diversity are charac- 

teristic of Protestantism, there are a number 
of obvious trends constituting a general pattern 
against which each local project may be checked. 
The total program of the typical church, which has 
been developing over the past 25 to 50 years, con- 
tinues as the three-fold program of worship, religious 
education and social-recreation. There are signif- 
icant developments in each of these general areas of 
activity but the cost of building and the inter- 
relationships of these activities now call for economy 
by means of the multiple use of building facilities. 
In spite of this, there is a strong trend to set apart 
the principal place of worship for that function only, 
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although it should be well related in circulation to 
the other facilities. Most of the planning for over- 
lapping and multiple use, therefore, is in the facil- 
ities for religious education and social-recreation. 

Flexibility is also demanded both for day to day 
variation of program and for major rearrangement 
of space at intervals of years without major struc- 
tural alterations. 


Worship 


The most pronounced trend, to be observed in 
nearly all of the major denominations, is the sub- 
stitution of some kind of open chancel in place of 
the rostrum and high center pulpit. To some this 
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appears to be a fad or fancy, but from every archi- 
tectural, aesthetic and psychological viewpoint, it 
is based on sound principles. In this important 
focal point of the entire institution, there is need 
for creative designing by the architect in collabora- 
tion with the clergy and directors of music and in 
terms of the genius or special emphasis of each 
denomination. The extensive literature on worship 
in Protestant churches is evidence of the widespread 
interests which underlie the trend toward the formal 
chancel and the more complete and studied use of 


symbolism. 


Religious Education 


Religious Education is no longer synonymous 
with Sunday School. The educational program in- 
volves ideally, all members of the church, young 
and old, in a great variety of educational activities 
throughout the week, and is often closely correlated 
with the social-recreation, both in actual activity 
and in use of space. Practically every trend in 
public education finds its counterpart in the religious 
education program, including rapidly increasing use 
of visual aids, the use of the project method, group 
activities, learning by doing, research projects, and 
discussion groups. The increasing interest in wor- 
ship often calls for a separate chapel for children 
and young people, also available to the public and 
the membership at large, for weddings, funerals and 
other services involving small attendance. In spite 
of many changes in theory and practice as religious 
education adapts the experience of public education, 
two principles remain as fundamental; grouping by 
ages, in classes or departments of three or sometimes 
two years age span; and the principle of separate 
rooms for each group or class to permit the full 
development of each class program without inter- 
ference or distraction. Excessive use of rolling, 
folding, sliding partitions is undesirable, except for 
a few major subdivisions. Rooms should be sep- 
arated by soundproof non-bearing partitions devoid 
of pipes and conduits. Each space should be care- 
fully studied for supply and equipment storage, 
toilet and cloak room facilities according to age 
requirements. 

A recent survey shows that over 85 percent of 
all churches in the United States have Sunday 
Schools, with a total estimated enrollment of nearly 
23 million. The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture reports that 90 percent of the Prot- 
estant church buildings are inadequate for today’s 
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program, most of them falling far below reasonable 
standards. 
Social-Recreation 

A large economy may be achieved in the program 
stage by throttling the tendency to provide too many 
large spaces such as separate dining rooms, and 
gymnasiums. The church gymnasium, widely 
advocated 20 years ago has proved to be, in most 
cases, a white elephant. Only in exceptional com- 
munity situations is the separate, fully equipped 
gym fully justified. The answer to these problems 
is one large general purpose hall with necessary ad- 
juncts such as stage, kitchen, serving pantry, ob- 
server’s gallery and ample storage for chairs, tables, 
athletic equipment, theatrical properties, etc. “This 
hall should have public access independent of the 
remainder of the building but should also be well 
related to the religious education facilities. The 
floor, walls, windows and lighting equipment should 
be designed to take the punishment of minor 
athletics, but the acoustics must be satisfactory for 
even moderate sized audiences. “The floor must be 
level for dining purposes. A common mistake is 
to provide a stage no wider than the proscenium 
opening. Even though the stage may not have full 
theatrical equipment, it should have adequate wing 
space. Circulation should permit the use of class 
rooms for green room and dressing rooms. 

A very important room in the church program is 
the church living room, primarily furnished as such 
and distinct in character from both the class room 
and the social hall. It has many uses, as for meet- 
ings of women’s organizations, Sunday classes, social 
clubs, board and committee meetings, library, etc. 
This requires chair and equipment storage and a 
small kitchenette or serving pantry. 

Style 

At a time when we are clearly moving out of one 
major architectural era into another the possibilities 
for misunderstanding and disagreement about archi- 
tectural style are greater in the church field than 
in almost any other building type. 

Some of the reasons for this are: a symbolic or 
monumental character is a part of the function of 
the church; also organized religion believes that one 
of its major functions is to provide continuity in 
changing society, and therefore the tendency to value 
association and romantic recall which are large ele- 
ments in the appeal of eclectic architecture. The 
response to these requirements has been short-sighted 
and without historic perspective. 
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The real tradition of the church is not one of 
style but of proportion in plan and section, and as 
a plan function, psychological progression from an 
entrance at one end to a dominant focal point at the 
other. Another legitimate tradition of the church 
is the tower which since early Christian times has 
been the subject of almost infinite variation and 
elaboration. 


ART AND 


Excerpts from “Calvin and the Arts” 


By Lesxiz P. SPeELMAN* 


| Peay a reading of The Institutes of Christian 
Religion, The Tracts, and much of the Corres- 
pondence of Calvin, I am impressed with the fact 
that Calvin allowed very little place in his life for 
purely aesthetic enjoyment of art. 


Calvin was completely ignorant of any approach 
to truth except by way of logic and cold reason. 
‘There was nothing of the mystic about him as there 
was in Luther. He was lacking in imagination and 
in a sensitiveness to visual and aural beauty. 


Leon Wencelius built up a theory of Calvin’s 
aesthetics. Calvin does write in various places about 
art, in a way which stamps his aesthetic as very 
individualistic. ‘All things that are connected with 
the enjoyment of the present life are sacred gifts 
ef God, and we pollute them when we abuse them.” 
The art system of Calvin has three hierarchies. 
At the top, the plan of God in the Creation of the 
universe. Next in order comes the beauty of na- 
ture as it constantly shows God’s creative power. 
An art which exists merely for man’s enjoyment is 
inspired by the devil and is sinful. Two kinds of 
false art: (1) art against Christ, (2) art for art’s 
sake. 


In the matter of architecture he emphasizes that 
the beauty of the temple is spiritual. The 
architecture of the church should remind man of 
the architecture of the universe. External ornament 
is dangerous as it detracts from the dignified im- 
pression of the whole. 


# Professor Spelman is on the faculty of the University 
of Redlands, California. Quoted with permission from 
The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, March 1948. 
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Those who, today, sincerely advocate building in 
“the Gothic manner” are really talking about or- 
ganic integrity, for which straightforward contem- 
porary design is the answer, but in the semantic con- 
fusion many churchmen and architects take the easy 
way of Neo-Gothic Eclecticism, thereby prostituting 
a noble organic style of another era and nullifying 
the opportunity to create the same for our century. 
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RELIGION 


In The Institutes of Christian Religion, Calvin 
wrote: 


“When I consider the use for which temples 
were designed, it appears to me extremely un- 
worthy of their sanctity, to receive any other 
images than those natural and expressive ones, 
which our Lord hath consecrated in his word: I 
mean Baptism, and the Supper of our Lord, and 
the other ceremonies, with which our eyes ought 
to be more attentively engaged, and more sensibly 
affected, than to require any others formed by 
human ingenuity. 

“Nevertheless, I am not so scrupulous as to 
think that no images ought ever to be permitted. 
But since sculpture and painting are gifts of God, 
I wish for a pure and legitimate use of both; 
lest those things, which the Lord hath conferred 
on us for his glory and our benefit, be not only 
corrupted by preposterous abuse, but even per- 
verted to our ruin. . . We conclude, therefore, 
that nothing should be painted or engraved but 
objects visible to our eyes.” 


He does not condemn these arts, but only their 
abuse. 

Music is the art of the Reformation. The early 
Lutheran Church was glorified in its music, and 
while the Calvinistic cult never gave the whole- 
hearted encouragement to liturgic music that the 
Lutheran Church in Germany did, yet Calvin 
admitted music and the sister art of poetry into 
the service and practically banished all the others. 

The humanism of the Renaissance turned men’s 
attention to things of this life and the artists were 
not slow to follow. Although this trend began 
long before Calvin came on the scene, it was he who 
completed the divorce of art and the church. 
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Calvin has rendered a distinct disservice to art, 
perhaps unknowingly, by giving a strong impetus 
to the Puritanic ethic against art. We should not 
condemn Calvin as the inaugurator of this ethic, 
since it existed long before him in such men as St. 
Augustine, Savonarola and other religious leaders. 
The unfortunate attitude towards the arts which 
still exists to a regrettable extent in this country, 
can be traced to the stream of thought from the 
early ascetics through Calvin to the Puritans. Art, 
it was declared, is sinful for two reasons: (1) it 
is immoral, and (2) it is a waste of time. 

(1) Art is immoral because it is sensual. Any- 
thing that appealed to the senses was distrusted as 
being of the devil. 

(2) Art is a waste of time. 
counted as moral virtue . . . industry, hard work 
and thrift. “The moral vices were idleness, waste- 
fulness and frivolity. Puritan devotion to work 
amounted to a new type of asceticism differing in 
type but not in essence from the other-worldly 
asceticism of the monastery. Art, therefore, was 
sinful because it interfered with work. Thus grew 
up the vicious idea that it was proper for the girls 
of the family to dabble in painting, music and 
dancing, but not for the boys! The negative atti- 
tude of the Puritan is dying a slow death and has 
been the cause of much misunderstanding and frus- 
tration in the life of the arts. Art has been pushed 
too much into the rebellious Bohemian circles and 
esoteric cliques instead of enjoying a more normal 
and healthy existence. 

The sermon-centered service with the pulpit- 
centered auditorium was the accepted norm for our 
American evangelical churches until the present 
century. The musical program of the churches has 
been increased until now in many services it seems 
to occupy the central place. Only recently have 
we in this country taken a strong swing back to an 
emphasis on elaborate liturgic forms which make 
an attempt to recapture something that was lost 
in the Reformation. . . 

The present trend suggests that the Protestant 
Church is feeling the need of art, and perhaps the 
characteristic state of much contemporary art points 
to a need for a renewed spiritual basis for all art. 


The Puritan ethics 


Percy DearMer, in “Art and Religion”. 


NDEED the problem of our time is no longer the 
reconciliation of religion with science, but the 
reconciliation of religion with art 
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Protestantism has paid a heavy price for making 
itself ugly—sometimes as ugly as sin—and quite 
unnecessarily... .... 

The average church-goer adopts very often a 
carelessly benevolent attitude, and says that art is 
the handmaid of religion. This enrages the artist ; 
and besides, it is not true. Art is no more the 
handmaid of religion than science is. Nor is ethic 
the handmaid of religion. It would be less untrue 
to say that religion is the handmaid of these three 
masters. 


Matcoitm SPENCER: The Puritan Objection to Art 
in “The Necessity of Art,” by Brock, Dearmer, 
Duncan-Jones, Murry, Pollard and_ Spencer 
(The Edinburgh Press 1924). 


N THE ONE HAND, religion has used art freely 

in its service. On the other hand, it has 
feared art as a trickster or a rival, a delusion or 
arsnare. «. 

The Puritan is a man who is afraid of a sensuous 
and superficial reading of the universe... His love 
of that which is beyond the world makes him dis- 
trust the manifold riches and colour of the world, 
and fear the attempt to use them to the full. . . 

The Puritan attitude springs from a high ideal 
of life, a profound reflection upon good and evil. 
Puritanism attacks the lesser values in the interest 
of the values that are paramount. It does so for 
the sake of those spiritual realities which are the 
ultimate aim of art as well as of religion. . . 

The Puritan is right in two of his main conten- 
tions,—the illusion which lurks in all attempts to 
represent the highest in sense forms, and the snare 
which may lie in every form of sense satisfaction. . . 
To the Puritan the danger of artistic misrepresen- 
tation outweighs the possible value of the power of 
art to suggest the good and the true... 

As beauty may be a siren, so, too, may knowledge. 
Even morality is, in this respect, in the same boat 
with beauty and knowledge. Unless they are in 
harmony, any one of them may draw life out of its 
proper course. .. 

If you are going to share your vision with your 
brother, you are bound to employ the arts of repre- 
sentation and incur the inherent danger. There is 
not a choice between art and no art... 

We misinterpret the function of language, and 
miscalculate its limitations, if we suppose that 
language can convey any more infallibly or un- 
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mistakably than music or painting the precise mean- 
ing and value of a religious truth. . . 

Since it is the artist’s function to show men, in 
the things which appeal to their senses, values which 
should appeal to their souls, the artist and the 
Puritan are true allies. . . 

If the Puritan and the artist would recognize 
their partnership in this business of spiritual inter- 
pretation, each might help the other to escape from 
his particular entanglement... Were this partner- 
ship effected, the artist would be the ready ally of 
the Puritan in his passion for austerity in religious 
art, for severity and reserve in the expression of his 
religious feeling. . . It is not the artist but the 
mere furnishers and upholsterers who have been 
the foes of the true simplicity and purity of Christian 
worship. 


PercivAL GoopMAN, A.I.A.: Chicago Conference 
on Synagogue Architecture. November 1947. 


F it comes to a question of spending fifty thousand 

dollars on air conditioning or fifty thousand dol- 
lars on art objects, decorating the Ark, etc., we shall, 
if I can help it, spend the money on the Ark. Why? 
In twenty years or less, the air-conditioning plant 
will be a piece of junk, worthless, outmoded. On 
the other hand, a properly selected art object will 
have maintained its value, or perhaps increased in 
value. If it is a great work, in a hundred years it 
will be priceless, and pilgrims will come from every- 
where to see it. 

This session is devoted to the theme “It can be 


beautiful’’—the synagogue can be beautiful. Not 
only can it be, but it must be. 

It is surely pleasing to God that His House should 
be beautiful. The Old Testament is full of proofs 
that God found beauty pleasant and desirable. 

There is the beauty of a finely made motor or a 
well designed chair. There is another kind of 
beauty at which the artists of the synagogue must 
aim, such as in a memorial to a great man or a great 
event. And how much superior must be the cele- 
bration of God! 

To achieve this we must employ the best people. 
This is the meaning of the demand that the Levitical 
Sacrifice be the best of the flock. It is the mean- 
ing of the passage in Samuel: “Neither will I offer 
unto the Lord that which doth cost me nothing.” 
“Nothing” is that which we do ordinarily. Here 
there must be a special offering. 


Dr. Von OcpEN Vocrt in “Art and Religion” 

THE ART OF WorRSHIP is the all-comprehending 
Arter Reta If architects are to build successful 
church buildings, they must know more about the 
requirements of the worship to be conducted in those 
buildings. If the artist in worship is to be successful, 
he must know how to set forth his message architec- 
turally as well as liturgically. 


G. BERNARD SHAW: Preface to “Back to Me- 
thuselah”’ 
Art has never been great when it was not pro- 
viding an iconography for a live religion. 


REVIVAL STYLES vs. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 


GotTuic ArT had done its work: it had given 
immortal form to Christian civilization, and it 
passed with the splendid thing it had so faithfully 
served. It can never come back, at least with the 
life and power that were its own. 

RatpH Apams Cram, in “The Substance of 

Gothic.” 


2, 
ot 


MEDIEVAL GLOOM came into the churches when 
the attempt was made to vault the basilica by Roman 
methods. 

Judging church architecture as a whole, we may 
say that the abundant light and the colorful decora- 
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tion exemplified in the Christian Roman basilica 
have been typical. 

KENNETH J. CONANT, eminent archaeologist 

in the medieval field, in ““The Arts and 


ery 
Religion. 


2, 
eo 


WHEN ALIEN EurRoPEAN sTYLES like Gothic, 
which had no connection with American Civiliza- 
tion and could not be traced to a timber origin, 
were introduced in the middle of the 19th Century, 
the American craftsman “got out of his depths’; 
and the Industrial Revolution reproduced exotic 
forms with a facility which spelt artistic chaos. 

The Gothic Revival ..... was a sharp reaction 
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in favor of an art that had been neglected and for- 
gotten for three centuries, a pathetic attempt to 
restore and recreate a dead art which had been by 
Catholic and Protestant alike repudiated. 


A. L. Drummonp, in ‘““The Church Archi- 


tecture of Protestantism.” 


To COLDLY IMITATE certain buildings constructed 


in the thirteenth century is a sign of spiritual 
poverty. 


Shall we invent a new and truly American style 
of architecture? One might as well ask shall we 
invent a new language? Architectural expression 
and style are a matter of growth, and as in language 
much that is added from time to time is slang and 
colloquialism, unworthy of a permanent position 
in the developing stream of expression. 


We need a vitality in architectural design that 
will levy upon the good and true elements found in 
American architecture, and then, in the Gothic 
spirit—for no other seems adequate—work out an 
expression in architecture that will truly reveal the 
power, variety, idealism, unquenchable enthusiasm, 
and enlarging, spiritual aspiration of an America 
redeemed from temporal materialism. 


Dr. Etpert M. Conover, in “Building the 
House of God.” 


IT WAS A BAD SIGN that churches in the Victorian 
period were built in Gothic: the fact that churches 
were being built in a different style from public 
buildings and dwelling-houses seemed to say that the 
church was following a false romanticism, seeking 
to escape from the present and live in a particular 
period of the past. It was really preposterous that 
the architect called upon to design a church should 
first of all have to sit down and consider which 
period he should imitate, instead of applying him- 
self at once to the solution of the problem of build- 
ing a church for a particular congregation. The 
Gothic revival was thus a symptom that the Church 
was failing to meet the modern world and give its 
message in the language of the day. 


But we must add that in another sense the Gothic 
revival was healthy, and perhaps even necessary: for 
it signified that the Church was making a great 
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effort to recover her hold on her own tradition and 
her own history. 

The fact that few Gothic churches are now being 
built is a healthy sign that the Church is setting her- 
self in earnest to speak to the modern world. But in 
doing so it is vital that she should retain her hold on 
her own past: and the best modern churches are those 
which unite modern design and construction with a 
sense of tradition. ‘There are some, especially on 
the Continent, which succeed only in being odd and 
bizarre. They are not to be criticized for being too 
daringly modern, but because they do not look like 
churches: they are unfaithful to the past. 


Excerpts from “Liturgy and Society,” by 
A. G. HEBERT. 


If TRADITION was the one thing we were to deal 
with, all of our synagogues would be tents. The 
first synagogues were tents, and if we and every 
generation in the past had stuck to traditions we 
would say that the tent form is the synagogue. 

The tradition for synagogues always has been, 
always should be, to build in the contemporary style 
of the civilization in which we are living. We have 
always done it in the past. 


Ernest A. GRUNSFELD, JR., F.A.I.A., Con- 


ference on Synagogue Architecture, No- 
vember 1947. 


ENGLISH CHURCH DESIGN since the 1920’s may 
be broadly defined under seven headings. Pure anti- 
quarianism as typified by the Camdens has ceased 
to exist, but architectural antiquarianism (Temple 
Moore, Tapper) still weakly twitches: although its 
extinction through a changed basic approach to 
aesthetics, and as a sequel to current building eco- 
nomics and a dearth of architectural recruits of the 
required calibre and scholarship, is probably only 
a matter of time. “Twentieth Century Gothic, as 
typified by Scott III and Goodhue still has a certain 
vitality, but it is slowly but surely being sapped 
by similar enemies. The Byzantine-Romanesque 
and the Classical types have only been in mild 
favour. Having been generally swept and garnished 
in the last twenty years the architectural mind has 
taken to Symbolic-Reductionism as a duck to water. 
Eclectics worthy of the name have been few and 
far between, whilst it would be hard to find enough 
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real Modern churches to account for the fingers on 
one hand. 

“Fifty Modern Churches” largely bears out these 
brutal sub-divisions. The majority of the churches 
illustrated are the fair, and not so fair, works of 
Symbolic-Reductionists. Period detail is zealously 
eschewed, churchiness is provided by the symbolic 
retention of those features which by association 
have come more or less exclusively ecclesiastical. 
Naturally, the results are inclined to be negative, 
sometimes worse. ‘There is little structural experi- 
ment and even less in spatial relationships, yet these 
two urges have always been the mainspring of the 
great period of architectural development. Too 
often these churches display much superficial clever- 
ness, a rather pathetic lack of scholarship, a desire 
to be different, to surprise, to shock, attitudes out 
of place in church design. 


GeorcEe G. Pace, in The Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
December 1947. 


‘THE EXTERIOR ASPECT of the best of our historic 
examples is austere and unpretentious. Witness the 
Altneue synagogue of twelfth century Prague, the 
ancient wooden synagogues of eastern Europe and 
our own Touro synagogue in Newport, R. I., built 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Nor was 
their architectural simplicity due entirely to the 
constraining laws of the governments under which 
they were built. 

It may well be that the simple and modest ap- 
pearance of the synagogues of the past was due in 
a large measure to the cognizance by their builders 
of the very nature of a synagogue in exile, as con- 
trasted to the glory of the Temple that was. An 
unaffected and modest structure is also more truly 
expressive of the basic philosophy of Judaism, 
humility before the Almighty. 

Here is where the architecture of the synagogue 
differs from the church. No bold massive towers, 
no imposing huge domes, no dramatic columned 
porticos; these are not ours, they do not bespeak 
our liturgy, nor are they in harmony with the austere 
music of our chants. They are not in the tradition 
of the synagogue. Synagogue architecture, pedantic 
writers to the contrary, has a Tradition. A simple, 
well designed, straight-forward exterior, not neces- 
sarily of expensive stone and certainly not of tricky 
“modern” design (costly because it is unfamiliar to 
builders) will not only be in keeping with his- 
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torical synagogue architecture, it will also be in 
harmony with its environment, and, what is now 
pertinent, it will be economical to build. 


Mosts P. HALPERIN, A..A., in National 
Jewish Post, Jan. 9, ’48. 


THESE ATTEMPTS have been, if not a total failure, 
at any rate not successful, with those types of build- 
ings which by nature and destination need a monu- 
mental character. 


There have been in church architecture, for in- 
stance, many experiments towards modernizing the 
traditional types. Religion however, is no longer 
what it once was, namely, the center of everybody’s 
life and conceptions, and the church no longer af- 
fords its sublime consolations in response to needs 
common to the entire community. 


And so the modernism of present day church 
architecture, not inspired from within by a new 
religious spirit, appears to be a rather irrelevant 
demonstration, limited to the outer aspect and con- 
sisting merely in the application of modern methods 
of construction and building materials. 


WALTER C. BEHRENDT, in “Modern Build- 
ing,” Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 


WE HAVE NOW PASSED ON from the period of 
unashamed mediocrity which, in the last half cen- 
tury, gave us in terms of Main Street countless 
edifices that represented no religious tradition and 
deleted all religious symbolism. They were often 
built to yield a semicircular auditorium on a sloping 
floor, pews and aisles converging as in a theatre upon 
a wide platform with a central desk, the platform 
backed in turn by a choir loft and a battery of 
gilded organ pipes. They were listening posts pure 
and simple where the congregation might sit in 
passive silence to hear the choir and the minister. 
There are a deplorably large number of these taste- 
less buildings still in use... ... 

The recent Gothic and Georgian revivals are an 
architectural improvement upon that  undistin- 
guished past. But one is left in two minds. At one 
moment they seem lifeless. . . . In such moments one 
feels a kind of holy impatience that the dead hand 
should lie so heavily upon all the apparatus of 
religion. This mood is deepened by the daring 
glory and beauty of much of our secular architecture. 

At another moment and in another mood one is 
inclined to think we would do well to continue to 
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build our churches in the older styles—one of the 
cultural contributions which religion should make to 
our life is that of an intimation of the further back- 
grounds of our life, . . . and thus of the Christian 
tradition in something like its entirety. ... In a 
world of perpetual change—in America, change 


which antidates decay—it is well to have some 
buildings which in their very form suggest that 
which ought to abide. 
Dr. Witiarp L. Sperry, Dean, Harvard 
Divinity School, in “Religion in America.” 
Copyright 1946 by Macmillan Company. 


THE CLIENT SAYS:— 


LET IT BE SAID at the beginning that the Creator 
in His working is not tied to particular types of 
places made by hands. Miracles of grace have taken 
place when worshipping communities have met in 
halls and shacks, in dens and caves of the earth, on 
river banks and in upper rooms. Normally and 
naturally, however, we build and have built houses 
for the worship of God, and the corporate work of 
His Church. And when we build we form, we 
shape, we fashion, and thus we become artists. In 
building it is not a question of art, or no art; form, 
or no form. Form we must have, and it becomes a 
question of whether the form expresses or does not 
express our thoughts, and whether it is or is not in 
harmony with the truth we hold and seek to pro- 
claim. All form, consciously or unconsciously, has a 
meaning of some kind, and exerts an influence on 
the mind and the emotions. A building has an 
effect good, poor or bad, whether we think of it or 
not. 

That which constitutes good art is not elaboration, 
display, or mere picturesqueness: but good quality, 
sincerity, simplicity, harmony and truth. What is 
required is that the creative mind and the skilled 
hand should work on the available materials. And 
it is satisfying to feel that quality, sincerity, good 
tone, and charm, cost us no more than the common- 
place, the neutral, the uninteresting and the char- 
acterless. When our people put good money into 
the building of our churches they should expect that 
the finest knowledge and the best thought and com- 
petency should be applied both to designing and to 
workmanship. ‘This should apply to the smallest 
churches as well as to the largest. There are small 
churches, but there are no unimportant churches. 
When a church is built it is an act of piety to build 
it well. 


Hucu Martueson, D.D., Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Toronto. Excerpts from Some Con- 


siderations on the Divine Art of Church 
Building, The New Outlook, Feb. 1931. 
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About Worship and Architecture: 


I WOULD LIKE TO SUGGEST that an architect study 
something of the history, doctrine, and polity of 
the denomination for which he is designing the 
church building. This has a considerable bearing 
on the type of worship unit most suitable for the 
denomination. For instance, a prominent architect 
of the Twin Cities told me recently that they were 
asked a few years ago to prepare a plan for a 
Christian Science Church. They wanted a Gothic 
style church. The man in their office who handled 
church design first made a study of the history and 
background of the Christian Science Church, as well 
as something of its doctrines. When he had finished 
doing that he said that a Gothic style church simply 
would not at all express the genius of organization, 
and refused to design that style of a church. 


I think he was right in saying that the church 
required a modern style of structure. This matter 
of fitting design to traditions of a denomination also 
has a bearing on “selling” a congregation on the 
particular design best suited for it. 


Rey. Cart H. SANDGREN, Secretary Com- 
mission on Church Architecture, Lutheran 
Augustana Synod. 


‘SOME WOULD say that the architecture should 
create religious feelings or reverence, but such 
feelings come to different people from different sur- 
roundings. They are more likely to depend on pre- 
vious associations, even childhood churches in very 
bad taste, or of poor proportions or detail, or of 
confusion and clutter of design. A sense of dignity 
or of tranquillity, however, ultimately leads to rev- 
erence and worship no matter what the early asso- 
ciation. It is in keeping with the realization of the 
presence of God, whether it be a lavish beauty ex- 
pressing an un-withholding giving to God, or a 
simple chaste loveliness, lifting out of the sordidness 
of ordinary living to a sense of beauty and perfection. 
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Mere furniture arrangements mean nothing under 
a setting of majesty and glory. 

With this in mind, then, the question of the place 
of the pulpit and the divided chancel assumes its 
proper proportion. ‘The entire pulpit end of the 
church needs to be thought of as a whole. 

During a communion service the preaching sinks 
into a lesser place. ‘The location of the Table or 
Altar then becomes of importance. The congrega- 
tion should feel a part of what goes on, not shut 
off from a “high altar” by distance, rood screens, 
or altar rails, nor feel left out because the Table 
is down so low and so closely crowded by the front 
pews that the people in the back cannot see what is 
going on around the Table. 

Above all, even in a small church, there should 
be a sense of spaciousness. Let doors be adequate 
and steps spacious in order that the services begin 
and end with dignity. 

Proper proportions of the elements in the ma- 
terial structure will give a setting of dignity and 
a sense of tranquillity. 


Rev. GrorceE B. Hammonp, in The Pres- 
byterian, Nov. 15, 1947.. The author is an 
architect by training. 


About Quality of Building: 


“AND WHOSOEVER offereth unto the Lord, it shall 
be perfect..... there shall be no blemish therein 
Set Sed Neither from a stranger’s hand shall ye offer 
tae Neither will I offer burnt-offerings—which 
cost me nothing.” 

No one would tolerate the preacher who en- 
couraged dishonesty, but what of the fake trusses 
overhead that fairly cry out that they are mere 
shams, they are so obviously inadequate to span the 
space or hold up the roof? What of plastered 
walls pretending to be solid Spanish Colonial 
masonry, yet their very cardboard thinness shouts 
that they are nothing but a flimsy frame structure? 
If there is only money for a frame building, let it 
be so; honestly, straightforwardly, as were our early 
Colonial churches, beautiful in their grace and 
simplicity. 

A look at competitive buildings might well be 
taken and lessons learned. ‘The church should be 
as impressive as the bank, as soundly constructed as 
the post office and as well equipped as the movie; 
if we would have it show that God outranks Caesar, 
Mammon, and (shall we say?) the Devil. 
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Since people can afford to go to an air-conditioned 
movie why not an air-conditioned church? A 
lesson can also be learned from the super markets 
that provide ample parking for all and from modern 
department stores in their efficient and effective 
lighting. 

Rev. Grorce B. HaMmonp, in The Presby- 
terian, Nov. °47. 


About the Chancel: 

IF THE DEPENDENCE of future church worship 
is to be chiefly the sermon, the central pulpit is 
sufficient. But if there is to be developed in any 
kind of genuine sense an art of worship, then there 
is demanded a more manageable space and a more 
symbolic differentiation of parts. The possibilities 
of liturgical and ceremonial improvements are 
greatly obstructed by high platform and central 
pulpit; and this entirely apart from any question 
of reviving any ancient ritual. 


“Art and Religion,” Von OcpEN Voct. 


Our PEOPLE are beginning to turn from the 
central pulpit to a modified divided chancel. This 
is not true in the majority of our churches but there 
is a movement in that direction. I fear that we 
are not making the shift as a result of study and 
interpretation but rather from the standpoint that 
others are doing it and it is beautiful. We need 
to give the matter much consideration in order that 
we may know why we are making the change. The 
general simplification of the chancel adds greatly 
to the spirit of worship in our churches. 

Forest U. Grorr, Church Building Coun- 
selor, Church of the Brethren. 


About Contemporary Design: 

So MANY OF OUR CHURCHES, placed alongside 
the clean and sturdy buildings of modern life, look 
in comparison like museums of antiquated devotion 
and dreary halls of obsolete symbols and machinery. 
Too many churches cloister faith and vision behind 
outworn facades in a dim religious light of mys- 
tification and fantasy. 

The Gothic church expressed the aspiration and 
spiritual energy of the age of stone in vernacular 
forms of its own epoch. Can we not also dare to 
translate the heroic struggles of the age of steel 
towards the ends of peace and goodwill, truth and 
order, in architecture “understanded of the people.” 
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American architects have to their credit many 
noble examples of their talent, but churches are not 
among them. Unlike the homes and office build- 
ings which they design, their religious edifices lack 
a functional conception; that is, the structural plan 
and ornamentation are not related to the purpose 
for which the church is used, which is, purely and 
simply, the liturgy. Too often obsessed by tradi- 
tional patterns, or styles, they conceive fine mon- 
uments or museums, sometimes of artistic finesse, 
but seldom meet the requirements of a congrega- 
One of the most distinguished 
architects of our generation never bothered, for 
example, about the acoustical properties of the 
edifices he designed. In about fifty per cent of 
them the Word of God is inaudible. 

Above all things, make the church building look 
straightforward and sincere, without buttresses and 
columns which support nothing, or stones which 
are false fronts. Christian buildings, like Christian 
people, should not be hypocrites. 


tion of worshippers. 


Reverend Massry SHEPHERD, JR., Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Quoted from his book “The 
Living Liturgy.” 


I AM NOT OPPOSED to contemporary or modern 
design insofar as it has a purpose and meets a 
need but when modern design becomes an end in 
itself then I feel certain that we have failed. 
Whether a church building be in the traditional 
style or in ultra modern style, unless it be absolutely 
functional, it has failed to live up to the purpose 
of good architecture as I understand it. I have 
seen few so-called contemporary churches which 
have exhibited a truly functional quality. On the 
other hand I have seen some which have really 
outdone the traditional churches. 


Forest U. Grorr, Church Building Coun- 
selor, Church of the Brethren. 


WE DEEPLY APPRECIATE architects who approach 
with an open mind the problem of designing church 
buildings. Much traditionalism in evidence today 
has hindered the erection of buildings which can 
meet the challenge of today. In addition to this 
the older forms of architecture are extremely costly. 


Rev. E. H. Meusrr, Executive Secretary, 
Board of American Missions, American 


Lutheran Church. 
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UNLEss modernism can spend itself in an ectasy 
of faith like that of medievalism or can practice 
the self-restraint, submit naturally and gracefully 
to the keen intellectual discipline and attain to the 
high idealism of the Greek, it is quite apparent 
how futile it were to seek now to express the un- 
unified and involved modern conditions by any re- 
turn in their purity to medieval or Greek forms in 
art. 

Von Ocpen Voct, quoting from “The 
Meaning of Architecture” by Irving K. 
Pond. 


A sHORT TIME AGO I attended a lecture in a 
small auditorium in one of the new buildings on 
the campus of a great mid-western university. As 
I sat in a comfortable air-cushioned seat, with plenty 
of arm and leg room, and waited for the lecturer 
to appear, I looked about me. 

The atmosphere was restful, intimate, and re- 
laxing. There were no windows. An even tem- 
perature was mechanically maintained the year 
around. ‘The ceiling was flat and comparatively 
low, and very plainly decorated. Except for some 
simple panels, the walls were void of ornament but 
tinted in lovely pastel shades. “The beautiful mellow 
light came from concealed sources. Sight lines and 
acoustics were perfect, everyone in the audience 
being able to see and hear the speaker without strain- 
ing. ‘The whole room gave an impression of quiet 
dignity, calm, and beauty. I turned to the young 
student sitting next to me and remarked, “Why 
can’t our churches be more like this room?” He 
too looked about him and answered, “I think you 
have something there, mister.” 


The next Sunday I attended one of the local 
churches built in the conventional style, and as I 
sat in the uncomfortable pew, I gazed around at 
the stained glass windows and stained plaster walls 
and received the answer to my question in the one 
word, “tradition.” Perhaps the time is not too far 
off when we will break with tradition and build 
buildings planned for the work of the church as 
it is now carried on. Sunday School, Boy Scouts, 
young people’s groups, women’s and men’s societies 
with their activities were unknown when the his- 
torical styles were in their glory. Few of the 
historical styles belong to Baptist traditions anyway. 


J. O. Creprrserc, Advance 1947, General 
Baptist Conference of America. 
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Ir Is EVIDENT that in church architecture as in 
other fields of human endeavor there are those 
whose aim is to create something novel, if not 
shockingly sensational. While we should always 
foster the creative urge, yet novelty for its own 
sake, whether advocated by a church building com- 
mittee or by the architect, is certainly not worthy 
of the Church of God. There are already in exist- 
ence enough shocking examples of sensationalism in 
church design to afford tragic evidence of the folly 
of joining this cult of novelty seekers, Exhibition- 
ism does not readily associate itself either with the 
founder of Christianity nor with the true religion. 

In a few instances extremists in church design 
appear to be thumbing their noses at the church. A 
sort of sardonic rebellion leers from their finished 
work. Seeking to avert the stigma of being “pickers- 
over of the ruins of the past,” they have flopped 
over to a kind of architectural nihilism. In so far 
as this represents an emancipation from the dead 
forms of the past, it is to be commended. Some- 
thing new and truly American in church design 
is long overdue. Yet withal some examples of ultra- 
modernism reveal too sharp a break with all that 
has been associated with the House of God in times 
past. Enduring progress comes by gradual and or- 
derly change and not by revolution. Compromise 
is not a brave gesture neither is it a creative one. 
However in moderation and an appreciation of 
tradition the radical will find the stuff with which 
to temper his impatient spirit and help him to bring 
something of enduring worth to present day church 
design. 

Rev. C. Harry Atkinson, Secretary of 
Edifice Funds and Building Counsel, 
American Baptist Home Mission Socie- 
ty, speaking at the North American 
Conference on Church Architecture, 


Jan. 48. 


About the Rural Church: 

Boru in the design of the House of God and in 
the materials used, it is possible to have it blend 
into its rural surroundings with consummate beauty 
and fitness. There comes to mind the chaste 
dignity of a white-painted New England meeting 
house along an elm-shaded village road; the love- 
liness of some of the mission churches of California ; 
the superb fitness of a church in the heart of the 
North Carolina mountains built of the rounded 
river rocks so common there; a plain Dunker or 
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Mennonite meeting house in the midst of the rich 
farm lands of eastern Pennsylvania. ‘The rural 
church of America needs an architect of true rural 
mind who can build a house of worship out of 
native materials, make the building harmonize with 
the rural surroundings, and at the same time give 
expression to the noblest aspirations of the country- 
man’s soul. The rural church may be small, simple, 
and inexpensively built, but it need never be ugly, 
incongruous, unkempt, or neglected. It should 
always be the most beautiful building in the com- 
munity. 

EDWARD KRUSEN ZIEGLER: “Country Al- 

tars,” Pamphlet Library on Worship. 


o 
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CHURCH BUILDING COUNSELORS 


The interest of the national organizations of the 
Protestant denominations in church building stems 
largely from their function of providing grants or 
loans. ‘They are concerned about the utility, dura- 
bility and architectural character of the buildings 
for which they provide financial aid. Inasmuch as 
the architectural profession has on the average pro- 
duced unsatisfactory results in church buildings, they 
have found it necessary, in many organizations, to 
set up standards and check lists. 

In the case of some of the major denominations, 
this has been followed somewhat of necessity by 
the retaining of consulting architects to assist in the 
development of programs, the review of local archi- 
tects’ drawings and in some cases to provide pre- 
liminary or sketch plans. 

The greater part of their activity is in the educa- 
tion of their constituency in the requirements of 
the present day church and in exercising a precau- 
tionary influence against excessive investment, and 
aiding small rural churches. These advisory boards 
and consultants have done a great deal to educate 
the constituency regarding the importance of archi- 
tectural services and proper fees. 

As in the case of any other type of building, it is 
advisable for the local practitioner to cooperate as 
fully as possible and from the earliest possible date 
with such agencies. This will result in an early 
clarification of the program and will often support 
the architect’s recommendation of essential features 
and cost of construction. See list of denominational 
agencies in Supplement, July BULLETIN. 

The most important center of building counseling 
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for Protestant churches is the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture, Reverend Elbert M. Con- 
over, D.D., Director, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. This organization operates 
under the auspices of the Home Missions Council 
of North America and its activities are guided and 
supported by a committee representing more than 20 
Protestant denominations. It is not a bureau in the 
usual sense of the word. It provides counseling 


/ 


service without fee to any Protestant church. The 
Bureau has no architects on its staff and provides 
no sketch drawings except illustrative published 
plans for the guidance of church building com- 
mittees. The Bureau will, upon request of archi- 
tect or client, review and criticize proposed plans. 
The Bureau is constantly seeking to establish con- 
tacts with architects who will take an interest in 
church building, particularly for smaller projects. 


CHURCH PLANNING FOR RECREATION 
By George D. Butler 


SPECIALIST IN RESEARCH, NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


OR A LONG PERIOD church leaders in America 

did not look with favor upon most forms of 
recreation and very little provision for recreation 
was made in connection with church programs. 
During the past few decades, however, this attitude 
has undergone considerable change and today most 
church leaders recognize the value and importance 
of wholesome recreation. 


Trends 

Current trends in church recreation discussed at 
the National Recreation Congress in 1947, were 
summarized as follows: 

“From illustrations given and statements made 
from the floor, the general trend seems to be a 
broadening of the churches’ interest in the whole 
program of recreation. The observation was made 
that a religious education program and a recreation 
program should go along together.” 

The following trends in church recreation were 
also recorded: 

1. closer cooperation with secular agencies 

2. more emphasis on recreation programs within the 
church 

3. a broader view of what recreation really is 

The churches have an important part to play in 
any well-developed recreation program and also 
bear a responsibility for lifting standards. 


Relation to Community Program 

Most churches conducting recreation programs 
carry them on in facilities provided primarily for 
their religious education program but a number of 
churches have provided special facilities for recrea- 
tion. In general church leaders believe it is pref- 
erable for churches to look to the community 
recreation agencies to provide and maintain major 
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recreation facilities such as gymnasia, swimming 
pools and special craft rooms, rather than to include 
them in the church plant. Any decision to construct 
such facilities in a church building should be reached 
by church authorities only after they have been 
convinced by a study of church and community 
needs and resources that the provision of such facil- 
ities is desirable, and that they will receive sufficient 
use to justify the cost of constructing, operating and 
maintaining them. In case a church decides to 
include special . recreation facilities in its building 
because they are lacking in the community and there 
is no probability that they can be secured from tax 
funds, it may well consider the desirability of per- 
mitting these facilities to be opened for community 
use.* Since such use might require slight modifi- 
cation in the building plans, early consideration of 
possible community use is desirable. The advice 
of agencies and architects experienced in the design 
and operation of recreation buildings and facilities 
helps avoid mistakes and assures efficient functioning 
of the recreation facilities. 


Multiple Use of Facilities 

The religious education program in every church 
requires indoor facilities such as an assembly hall 
and meeting rooms that lend themselves readily to 
use for many forms of recreation. It is recom- 
mended that in the planning of these facilities careful 
consideration be given to their arrangement, size, 
shape and equipment to the end that they may be 
suitable for recreation use as well as for religious 
education activities. A number of suggestions for 

* This situation occurs most frequently in small and 
rural communities, specially those from which the child- 


ren go to a centralized public school in another nearby 
town or village.—Ed. 
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accomplishing this are included in the booklet 
Recreation and the Church issued by the National 
Recreation Association. 
Site 

The selection of a church site and the planning 
of a church building cannot be accomplished in the 
most effective manner without reference to the 
general plan of the neighborhood or community in 
which the church is to be erected. Because the 
church is an important element in the neighborhood 
plan, the selection of its site merits as careful a 
study as is required in the location of a school, 
recreation area or other community feature. ‘The 
location of churches on sites removed by one or 
two blocks from major traffic thoroughfares merits 
consideration. Such sites are less noisy and the 
decreased volume of traffic on the side streets tends 


to facilitate parking and reduces the hazards to 
churchgoers, 


Provision for adequate off-street parking is of 
growing importance and requires the acquisition of 
larger sites than are found at most churches. ‘This 
is true not only in large city locations but in sub- 
urban communities where public transportation 
facilities are often less adequate than in the larger 
cities and where a larger percentage of the people 
attending a church are likely to use private means 
of transportation. 


One of the main purposes of the church is to 
enable people to achieve an abundant life. Co- 
operation with community recreation agencies in the 
planning and use of recreation facilities and in the 
development of wholesome recreation programs is 
one means of helping to realize this objective. 


Building Type Reference Guide No. 5 will be con- 
tinued in a Supplement in the July BULLETIN. The Sup- 
plement will include an extensive bibliography, including 
references to published plans, and a directory of pub- 


lications and sources. 
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Technical News 


Crawl Spaces 


New developments in heating equipment have 
encouraged the omission of the basement, particu- 
larly in homes of moderate cost. 


Where the structure is not erected on a concrete 
slab laid on the ground it is customary to provide 
a “crawl space,” between the ground and the under- 
side of the floor construction. 


This space varies from a foot or two to several 
feet in height and is usually enclosed with masonry 
walls or frame construction. 

The ventilating of the enclosed space, if any, is 
usually provided by small screened openings, which, 
in many instances, are closed or covered during 
the cold season to conserve fuel. 

That there is a definite relationship between ex- 
cessive condensation within a building and its crawl 
space appears to be amply demonstrated by inves- 
tigations conducted by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and reported in the HHFA 
Technical Bulletin, No. 2, January 1948. 

The article, by Ralph R. Britton, Structural and 
Architectural Engineering Adviser, Technical Staff, 
explains the details of the investigation of actual 
conditions in a number of housing developments 
and illustrates the damage and deterioration which 
resulted from the presence of excessive moisture 
resulting from the inadequate ventilating of the 
crawl spaces. 

Reports of investigation of a 72-building project 
showed that from 32 to 45 gallons of water were 
being left in certain structures 3000 sq. feet in 
area in 24 hours most of which came from the soil 
forming the floor of the crawl spaces. 

The insulation of dwelling structures tends to 
aggravate the conditions resulting from excessive 
condensation. 

Moisture created in crawl spaces will find its 
way upward and into roof spaces through furred 
spaces, pipe chases, and hollow partitions, unless 
such channels are completely sealed off at the first 
floor level. 

The article deals with the degree of evaporation 
from various types of soil and recommends formulas 
for the providing of sufficient ventilation of crawl 
and attic spaces to prevent the creation of excessive 
moisture in crawl spaces. 

Copies of the above Bulletin may be obtained 
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upon request to Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Paints for Exterior Masonry Wallis 

The National Bureau of Standards has published, 
in “Building Materials and Structures Report 
BMS110,” the results of tests, extending over periods 
of from 24 to 33 months, to determine the com- 
parative durability of four general types of paints 
and one whitewash applied under practical painting 
conditions to wall specimens of porous masonry in 
an out-of-door test field. 

The masonry specimens were constructed of new 
and used common brick; cast concrete ; stone, cinder, 
and lightweight—aggregate concrete block; and 
wood frame with cement-asbestos shingle facing. 

The paints used were of the types commonly ap- 
plied to masonry surfaces and included 20 cement- 
water paints, 4 resin-emulsion paints, 4 oil-base 
paints, 5 synthetic-rubber paints, and one whitewash. 

Some were proprietary brands while others were 
experimental mixes. While suitable for use on 
foundations, exterior walls, porches, and fences, they 
should not be used for floors or other surfaces sub- 
ject to abrasion, for which purpose a very hard- 
drying paint with good water resistance and gloss 
is recommended. 

Appreciable condensation was observed on the 
test panels following the setting of the sun which 
was found favorable for the curing of cement-water 
paints but detrimental to oil-base and resin-emulsion 
type paints. 

For cement-water paints, the method of applica- 
tion, curing and conditions under which surfaces 
are painted, are more important than the composi- 
tion of the paint, provided the portland-cement 
content of the paint is not less than 65% by weight. 

With the possible exception of cast concrete 
poured against oiled forms, cement-water paints are 
satisfactory for the initial painting of new masonry. 

Further coatings are not necessary although for 
improved decorative effect the cement coating can 
be covered with an exterior masonry oil-base, resin- 
emulsion, or rubber-solution paint. 

A synthetic-rubber paint can be applied imme- 
diately after the cement-water paint dries, but it 
is recommended that the cement-water paint be 
permitted to age for at least two weeks before ap- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Standards Available 


The National Bureau of Standards announces 
the availability of the following, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., at the price indicated. 
(Stamps not accepted. ) 


Commercial Standard CS144-47, Formed Metal 
Porcelain Enameled Sanitary Ware. 10¢. 

Commercial Standard CS8125-47, Prefabricated 
Homes (Second Edition). 10¢. 

Commercial Standard CS134-46, Cast Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils. 5¢. 

Commercial Standard CS8140-47, Testing and 
Rating Convectors. 10¢. 

Simplified Practice R-8-47, 
Ferrous Range Boilers, Expansion Tanks, and Solar 
Tanks. 5¢. 

Supplement to BMS Report 17—Sound Insula- 
tion of Wall and Floor Constructions. 10¢. 


This Supplement reports the results of sound- 
transmission measurements made on a number of 
additional types of construction since the issuance 


of BMS17 and Supplement No. 1. 
Withdrawal of Standard 


Recommendation 


At the request of the Vitreous China Plumbing 
Fixtures Association, Commercial Standard CS30- 
31, Colors for Sanitary Ware, has been withdrawn. 


From Housing and Home Finance Agency 


In the interests of sounder construction the 
HHFA, in collaboration with the Forest Products 
Laboratory, has published a 54 page illustrated 
booklet entitled ‘Technique of House Nailing.” 

The booklet illustrates the correct nailing of the 
various portions of framed structures with the size 
and spacing of nails in each case. 

Copies available from the Superintendent of 
Documents at a cost of 20¢ each. 


HHFA Technical Bulletins 


Through the publication of its Technical Bulle- 
tin, at frequent intervals, the Agency seeks to make 
available the results of the investigations of its 
technical staff in the field of improved methods 
for use in housing operations. It will also report 
the results of technical research and experiments 
carried on by established laboratories of the gov- 
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ernment and of universities and will cooperate in 
research activities carried on with private facilities. 


The principal subjects in Bulletins 1 and 2 refer 
to “Lower Costs Through Better Codes,” “Insula- 
tion of Concrete Floors in Dwellings,” “Earth Con- 
structions,” ““Wood Roof Trusses for Small Dwell- 


ings,” “Crawl Spaces,” and “Winter Building 
Methods.” 


Copies are available from HHFA, Washington 
25 DC: 


Modern Timber Construction in Europe 


The January 1948 issue of the Engineering Ex- 
tension Series Bulletin of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute presents “Modern Timber Construction 
in Europe,” by E. George Stern, Associate Research 
Professor of Wood Construction and Director, 
Wood Research Labratory. 

Professor Stern’s paper is well illustrated and 
describes the “Durisol’’ construction system with 
cement bonded wood-fiber panels, saw-tooth timber 
splicing by means of high-frequency heat applica- 
tion, investigation on nailed timber joints, studies 
of timber-connector joint efficiency, wood beams and 
floors of composite constructions, nailed wood 
frame constructions, together with timber construc- 
tions applying to bridge work. 


“Moduletter” 


This informative and readable bulletin which 
follows closely developments in the application of 
the principles of Modular Coordination is now 
available on a subscription basis at a cost of $1 a 
year from Fred Heath, Modulengineer, its pub- 
lisher, 916 Dermon Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Acoustics 


In the “Theory and Use of Architectural Acous- 
tical Materials,” by Dr. Paul E. Sabine, The 
Acoustical Materials Association, 205 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Illinois, has published a 19 
page illustrated bulletin of technical and practical 
interest to architects. 

The subject matter is presented in five sections: 
“Meaning and Use of Acoustical Terms,” “Reflec- 
tion and Absorption of Sound,” “Acoustical Defects 
in Auditoriums,” “Sound Conditioning in Work 

(Continued on page 39) 
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plying resin-emulsion paints, and three months be- 
fore the application of oil-base paints. 

On close-textured masonry or open-textured sur- 
faces that have been moisture proofed oil-base paint 
can be used, but new surfaces of both types should 
not be painted for six to twelve months. 

A grout of portland cement and sharp sand gives 
a good base coat on such surfaces as stone, cinder- 
block, lightweight aggregate concrete block, and 
new and used common brick with untooled joints. 
The grout may be applied at any time during the 
aging period of six to twelve months and should be 
allowed to set at least ninety days. 

A protective primer, such as rubber-solution paint, 
should be used as a first coat over the grout if there 
is a possibility the wall is damp or contains soluble 
salts. 

One coat of oil-base paint should give a good 
finish, although two coats provide greater dura- 
bility. 

The Report explains in detail the results shown 
by the tests as to the relative performance of the 
various types of finishes and copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., at a cost of 15 cents. 


Earthquake Design Research 

Steps have been taken by a committee formed 
about a year ago, to establish an Earthquake En- 
gineering Research Institute to expedite progress 
in the solution of problems of engineering seis- 
mology. 

The function of the Institute will be to analyze 
seismic data for the purpose of developing safe and 
economically practicable methods of design. 

The committee also established an editorial board 
to assemble, correlate and publish available informa- 
tion on engineering seismology. 

The committee has a membership representing 
Engineering and Architectural organizations, Uni- 
versities, municipal and Governmental agencies, in- 
cluding the Army and the Navy. 


A Unique Garage 

The announcement is made of a unique type of 
garage building to be erected in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Eighty-five feet in height with a twenty-five 
foot basement, a sixty foot wide continuous floor 
slopes upward on a four per cent grade in a spiral 
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encircling a central core containing a passenger 
elevator, man-lift and stairway. 

On a per-car-parked basis of the 446 cars accomo- 
dated it is claimed the cost is 30% less than for 
a conventional parking garage. 

The building is rectangular and occupies a 145’ x 


i Zaloe 


Sprinkler Protection of Fur-Storage Vaults 


Underwriter’s Laboratories, in cooperation with 
The Fact-Finding Committee of The Automatic 
Sprinkler Industry, has published a report of the 
results of tests on automatic fire protection for fur 
storage vaults. 

The Committee reports the test results demon- 
strate that automatic sprinklers are a positive form 
of protection against fire in fur storage vaults. A 
series of “conclusions,” based on the test report, 
will be of interest to those considering the protection 
of these vaults. 


Copies of the report are available from E. P. 
Hanson, Secretary of the Committee, 260 West 
Exchange Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


New Type Wall Panel 
The Office of Technical Services of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce has announced the development 
of a new type of wall panel which it is expected 
will result in lowering the cost of multi-storied 
buildings. 

The new panel is a light weight steel framed 
unit approximately four feet square which may be 
built of several materials in either three or four 
inch thicknesses to meet the requirements of local 
building codes. 

The unit is faced with metal on both sides with 
a filling of fire-resistant insulation. 

In the development of the panel particular con- 
sideration was given to the providing of readily 
assembled inter-locking and self-aligning joints 
which would also be weather resistant. 


When the research work is completed, a report 
will be made available by OTS. 


New Chapter Representatives for Collaboration with 
Department of Education and Research 
Michael Bernard Kane has been appointed in 
the Southern Illinois Chapter. Harold H. Craw- 
ford has been appointed in the Minnesota Chapter. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Rooms,” and “Sound Insulation,’ and includes 
technical data of informative value presented in 
a particularly readable form. 
Copies are available upon request to the Asso- 
ciation at a cost of 25¢ a copy. 


Heating and Ventilating 


The following subjects were presented at the 54th 
annual meeting of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers and copies are available 
upon request to the Society, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

“Friction Equivalents for Round, Square and 
Rectangular Ducts,” by R. G. Huebscher. 

The object of the research reported was to de- 
termine whether, with low air velocities in small 
ducts, the theory which holds in hydraulics would 
apply; namely, that with ducts of different cross- 
sectional forms, the ducts having the same ratio 
of cross-sectional area to perimeter will have the 
same friction when the length and velocity are 
equal. Tests on a round, square and rectangular 
duct of the same equivalent diameter under veloci- 
ties from 300 to 9310 feet per minute, indicated 
the theory is correct. 

“Air Temperature Gradients in a Panel Heated 
Room,” by J. M. Ayres, and B. W. Levy. The 
tests reported were conducted in the living-room 
of the test house at Purdue University and indi- 
cated that floor panel operation caused uniform 
air temperatures within 12° F. between one foot 
above the floor and below the ceiling independent 
of load, as compared with a miximum variation of 
8° with the variation increasing with the load, 
under ceiling panel operation. 

Air temperature gradients for exterior wall and 
interior wall panel operation showed almost iden- 
tical curves and were an approximate mean be- 
tween the floor and ceiling gradient shapes. 

“Downward Projection of Heated Air,” by Linn 
Helander and C. V. Jackowatz, describes the gen- 
eral characteristics of a heated air stream projected 
downward from a 6.5” round duct and from a 5.75” 
convergent nozzle. 

“A Method of Fire Control,” by A. C. Bartlett, 
describes a method of controlling fires in multi- 
story buildings by which the fire is confined to 
the floor on which it started. 

This paper refers to the tests conducted with a 
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fire in a mock Escalator setup sponsored by Otis 
Elevator Company, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration and the Grinnel Company. 

The method described is not considered a fire 
extinguishing system but is intended to provide the 
means for controlling fire by confining it to the 
floor on which it originates until the arrival of the 
fire department, thus permitting the occupants of 
the building to make a safe exit. 

“A Heat Pump in an Office Building,” by Ray 
C. Chewning, describes the installation, in a 12- 
story office building, of the largest heat pump 
installation in the United States. 

The heat pump, a refrigerating machine which 
both heats and cools a building, is particularly 
adapted to regions where electric rates are low. 


The installation employs well water as the 
source of heat, and the heat in this water is uti- 
lized for heating the building in winter at a cost 
of only “pumping” the heat to the desired level. 

“Economic and Technical Aspects of the Heat 
Pump,” by W. E. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson concludes that for year-round air 
conditioning in the home the most favorable market 
for the heat pump will be found in the more 
southerly part of the U. S. where the design heat- 
ing requirements are about equal to the design cool- 
ing requirements. ‘This places the market for the 
heat pump in houses in the field of higher priced 
homes. 

“A New Method for Selecting Winter Design 
Temperatures,” by Clark M. Humphreys. 

The author considers the outside design tem- 
perature too important a factor to be determined 
by any rule of thumb on the basis of one cold day. 


Manual on Wood Construction for Prefabricated Homes 


While the title relates this 330-page illustrated 
manual to construction for prefabricated homes it 
is a comprehensive reference work on wood, as a 
material, its protection from decay, insects, and fire; 
factors affecting the use of wood in housing; 
strength of housing materials; paints and painting; 
and insulation and ventilation of houses. 

The Manual was prepared by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in collaboration with the Technical 
Staff of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and copies are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at a cost of 
$1.50 each. 
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TecunicaL News 
(Continued from page 38) 

Maurice FE. Wittmer has been appointed in the 
New Hampshire Chapter. 

Hiram A. Salisbury has been appointed in the 
Houston Chapter. 

Lessing W. Williams has been appointed in the 
New York Chapter. 


Appointment to Technical Committee 


William P. Bealer, of the Tennessee Chapter, 
has been appointed as the representative of The 
Institute on the Standing Committee for Hardwood 
Stair Treads and Risers, Commercial Standard 
CS89-40, of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


Mr. Ben H. Dyer, of the Washington-Metro- 
politan Chapter, and Mr. Emil J. Szendy, of the 
Cleveland Chapter, have been appointed as additional 
Representatives of The Institute on American Stand- 
ards Association’s Committee A41 for Masonry. 


Competition for Product Literature 


Much of the product literature distributed to the 
architect has been justly criticized as providing little 
or no factual information necessary for a proper 
appraisal of the product or the recommended 
methods for its installation or use. 

In cooperation with The Producers’ Council, The 
Institute has undertaken to ascertain the viewpoint 
of the architect as to the type of product literature 
which best serves the needs of the architect. 
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The cooperation of the architect is essential to 
the accomplishment of this objective. 

The details of the Program were published on 
page 18 of the January BULLETIN, and members 
are urged to give their active support to this effort 
in behalf of making product literature of greater 
technical and practical value to the profession. 


Indiana Limestone, 

The Indiana Limestone Institute offers the fol- 
lowing information as a contribution toward re- 
ducing construction costs where Indiana Oolitic 
Limestone is used. 

This material is classified as ‘‘Select,” “Standard,” 
and “Rustic.” 

Generally speaking, and avoiding references to 
technical language, the difference in these three 
classifications refers to fineness of grain, rather 
than to structural strength, durability, and resist- 
ance to the elements, and to the greater absence in 
the “Select” type of the natural markings more 
noticeable in the “Standard” and “Rustic” types. 

In the interests of economy it is recommended 
that the use of “Select” material be confined to 
that portion of a structure which comes within the 
normal vision of the eye, such as entrances, moulded 
window trim and carvings located in the first or 
second lower. stories, or where limestone is used on 
the interiors. 

For the third and fourth stories the “Standard” 
classification may be used, with “Rustic” for the 
stories above. 
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